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Comments 

Du'iglit  Landrencau,  Secretary 


The  responsibilities  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  are 
vast  and  varied.  The  task  of  man- 
aging nearly  1.5  million  acres  of 
public  lands  designated  as  wildlife 
management  areas  and  refuges, 
434,000  acres  of  inland  lakes  and 
reservoirs  and  5,800  miles  of 
streams  might  seem  ovenwhelm- 
ing  to  some. 

Add  to  that  law  enforcement 
duties  for  agents  whose  jurisdic- 
tion covers  public  and  private 
hunting  areas,  as  well  as  fresh  and 
saltwater  waterways,  and  the 
scope  of  the  department's  mission  becomes  multi-layered  to  yet  another  i 
degree.  1 

The  800  LDWF  employees  statewide  include  340  biologists,  educators 
and  technicians,  plus  230  enforcement  agents  with  the  balance  of  admin- 
istrative support  staff  handling  duties  such  as  licensing,  computer  support, 
economic  data  collection  and  reporting,  grant  writing  and  management, 
permitting,  outdoor  education,  human  resource  management  and  public 
information  distribution. 

With  all  there  is  on  the  agency's  "to  do"  list,  the  added  support  provid- 
ed by  concerned  citizens  who  volunteer  their  time  is  an  immensely  valu- 
able resource.  Those  volunteer  efforts  take  many  forms  and  support  our 
conservation  mission  by  increasing  the  department's  ability  to  do  all  there 
is  to  do. 

The  Hunter  Education  Program,  which  includes  aquatic  education, 
involves  16  full-time  staff  members  who  teach  the  public  how  to  properly 
enjoy  the  outdoors  with  an  emphasis  on  gun  and  bowhunting  safety.  The 
certification  they  provide  licensed  hunters  is  a  legal  requirement  that  is  part 
of  the  licensing  process.  Through  the  educator  certification  coursework, 
the  Hunter  Education  staff  has  grown  their  "unpaid"  associate  staff  to 
include  nearly  1,900  volunteers  who  have  made  access  to  coursework 
much  easier  through  an  extended  educator  network. 

Volunteers  in  these  programs  include  outdoor  enthusiasts  who  want  to 
pass  on  what  they  have  learned  to  newcomers,  teachers  and  4-H  Club 
members  who  expand  aquatic  education  opportunities  to  future  fishermen. 
The  next  generation  of  outdoorsmen  will  be  the  hunting  and  fishing 
license  holders  of  the  future  whose  support  will  fuel  the  conservation 
efforts  of  this  agency  for  years  to  come.  And  the  agency  could  not  reach 
everyone  interested,  in  timely  fashion,  without  the  education  support 
group. 

Public  support  for  the  LDWF  mission  takes  other  forms  as  well.  An 
average  of  3,000  complaint  calls  annually  come  to  the  department's 
regional  offices — and  Operation  Game  Thief  Hotline — from  concerned  citi- 
zens reporting  violations.  Ten  to  12  percent  of  those  result  in  citations 
being  issued  or  cases  being  filed  for  sehous  violations.  Citizens  witness- 
ing or  suspecting  illegal  hunting  or  fishing  activities,  and  taking  time  to  noti- ; 
fy  our  Enforcement  Division,  send  the  message  to  lawbreakers  that  they  | 
are  being  monitored — and  not  just  by  LDWF  agents.  j 

Public  safety  and  the  environment  have  benefited  from  the  successful 
Derelict  Crab  Trap  Removal  Program,  now  in  its  second  year  The  2004 
collection  effort  removed  6,900  abandoned  crab  traps  from  Louisiana 
waters,  eliminating  these  potential  hazards  to  navigation  and  aquatic  life. 
Concerned  commercial  and  recreational  fishermen  joined  representatives 
of  governmental  and  non-governmental  entities  to  sweep  coastal  water- 
ways in  search  of  abandoned  traps.  Again,  volunteers  gave  us  the  support 
to  make  it  happen  last  year  and  continue  to  make  it  happen  this  month. 

On  behalf  of  the  department,  a  sincere  thank  you  to  those  who  step  up 
when  the  need  arises  to  support  our  efforts  to  protect  the  state's  resources 
and  educate  those  who  will  one  day  assume  this  same  responsibility. 
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Coastal  Birding  in  Cameron  Parish 

Your  guide  to  Louisiana's  premier  birding  destination. 
By  Jay  V.  Huiier  ami  Michael }.  Mitsuineche 

Chasing  the  Sunfish:   Louisiana's  Annual  Redear  Reunion 

Don't  miss  a  perfect  opportunity  tor  redear  sunfish  this  spring. 
By  Pete  Cooper  ]i: 

Botanizing  on  LDWF  Lands 

Explore  the  plants  of  Louisiana's  WMAs — native,  rare  and  exotic. 
By  Chris  Reid 

Record  Gobbler 

One-inch  spurs  and  the  tale  of  a  new  Louisiana  state  turkey  record. 

61/  N.J.  Stafford  and  Karl  Casanova 

Boating  Is  Fun? 

Youth  essay  contest  winner  shares  a  lesson  learned. 
By  Marissa  Diaz 


The  Louisiana  Pearlshell 

There's  nothing  dull  about  the  life  of  this  threatened  mussel. 
By  lues  Maxit 

A  Day  in  the  Life  Of 

LDWF  wildlife  educators  walk  cm  the  wild  side. 
By  John  Sturgis 
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Agents  of  Change 

By  Lt.  Colonel  Keith  LaCaze 

WMA  Profile 

Salvador/Timken  WMA 
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Wildlife  and  Fisheries  News 

'I  A     Along  the  Way 

By  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 

'IC    LA  Cuisine 

Chef  Terry  McDonner  of  Juban's  Restaurant  shares  recipes 
for  dishes  that  are  as  tasty  as  they  are  beautiful. 
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The  Ruddy  Turnstone 

[Arenaria  interpres) 

is  very  common  on 

Louisiana's  coast  and 

in  rice/crawfish 

complexes  during 

migration. 


Ever\'  stcite  has  some  place  where  congregations  of  bird  species,  especially  during  fall  and 
spring  migrations,  are  so  impressive  that  throngs  of  birders  make  those  locations  "must 
\isit"  destinations.  Coastal  Cameron  Parish  in  extreme  southwestern  Louisiana  is  such  a 
location.  Here  where  the  marshes  meet  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  over  300  of  Louisiana's  "official" 
450  birds  have  been  documented  in  the  past  century.  Fall  and  spring  migration  counts  always 
approach  200,  and  the  Christmas  Bird  Count  in  the  Sabine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  always 
makes  North  America's  top  10  list  with  175  or  more  species  regularly  reported. 

Water  birds  are  to  be  expected  in  the  coastal  marshes,  on  the  beaches  and  just  off  shore. 
However,  "land"  birds  concentrate  in  the  "forests"  located  on  the  coastal  cheniers  before 
leaving  for  Middle  and  South  America  in  the  fall  or  immediately  upon  their  return  after  the 
arduous  flight  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Cheniers  are  beach  ridges  that  parallel  the  coast  and 
rise  se\'eral  feet  abo\e  sea  le\el.  Li\'e  oaks  ciominate  the  forest  and  provide  crops  of  lipid  and 
protein  rich  insects  for  migrating  songbirds. 

"Fall  Out"  is  the  term  used  to  describe  a  special  event  to  birders  during  spring  migration. 
Songbirds  leaving  Yucatan  to  fly  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  take  advantage  of  southerly 
winds  to  assist  them  in  their  long  flight  that  begins  in  late  afternoon.  If  the  winds  are  espe- 
cially strong,  the  birds  may  fly  many  miles  inland  after  reaching  the  northern  Gulf  coast  in 
mid-afternoon.  Howe\'er,  if  the  birds  encounter  strong  northerly  winds  and  rains  associated 
with  a  cold  front,  they  burn  so  much  energy  that  they  must  land  as  soon  as  possible  and  find 
food  and  water.  Under  the  right  conditions,  thousands  of  brilliantly  colored  songbirds  will 
be  found  in  the  coastal  cheniers  in  mid-to-late  afternoon  as  they  make  landfall.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  a  "birders  bonanza"  but  is  certainly  not  helpful  to  songbird  survival  as  an 
unknown  number  of  birds  never  reach  the  shoreline.  Still,  spring  migrations  have  taken  place 
for  thousands  of  years  and  songbird  populations  have  been  able  to  accommodate  both  good 
and  bad  times. 

The  Louisiana  Ornithological  Society  (LOS)  is  a  group  of  amateur  and  professional  bird- 
ers (ornithologists)  dedicated  to  the  conser\'ation  of  Louisiana's  bird  fauna.  LOS  holds  three 
meetings  a  year  and  each  invokes  at  least  two  days  of  field  birding  activities.  Two  of  the 
meetings  coincide  with  fall  migration  and  spring  migration  and  are  held  on  the  last  full 
weekends  in  October  and  April.  Not  surprisingly,  these  meetings  are  held  in  Cameron  Parish; 
the  town  of  Cameron  serves  as  headquarters. 

Birders  are  just  as  excited  about  finding  a  rare  or  unusual  bird  as  a  hunter  or  fisherman  is 
about  shooting  or  catching  a  trophy  buck  or  bass.  During  migration,  birds  found  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  country  but  rarely  seen  in  Louisiana  often  "drift"  eastward  and  find  their  way 
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to  coastal  Cameron  Parish.  At  least  one, 
and  often  five  to  10,  rare  birds  are  reported 
and  properly  documented  during  the  LOS 
weekends  in  Cameron  Parish. 
Documentation  is  a  formal  endeavor  the 
same  way  one  documents  a  trophy  buck  or 
bass.  Evidence  including  video,  photo- 
graphs, recordings  of  calls  and /or  thor- 
ough written  descriptions  of  every  detail  of 
the  encounter  are  viewed  by  a  panel  of  spe- 
cialists before  a  rare  bird  is  accepted  as  hav- 
ing been  present  in  Louisiana. 

Locations  to  Visit 

The  most  direct  route  to  Cameron  bird- 
ing  sites  involves  traveling  to  Sulphur, 
Lciuisiana,  on  I-IO  and  then  tra\'eling  south 
on  LA  27  through  the  small  town  of 
Hackberry  to  LA  82  at  Holly  Beach,  the 
self-styled  "Cajun  Riviera."  This  is  the 
western  leg  of  the  Creole  Nature  Trail. 
Information  about  this  trail,  including 
maps,  CDs  and  cassette  tapes,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  in  Lake 
Charles  {'ummivisitlnkecliarles.org). 

About  five  miles  north  of  Holly  Beach, 
visitors  encounter  Sabine  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (NWR)  on  LA  27.  The  headquarters 
is  nestled  in  a  grove  of  live  oak  trees  and  is 
a  good  place  to  stop,  not  only  to  tour  the 
compact  visitors  center  and  pick  up  a  sea- 
sonal birding  checklist  for  the  area,  but  also 
to  look  for  unusual  birds.  In  fact, 
Louisiana's  first  Townsend's  Solitaire  was 
found  there  in  December  2003,  becoming 


the  most  recent  addition  to  the  state's  bird 
checklist.  Roughly  two  miles  south  of  the 
visitors  center,  there  is  a  wonderful  nature 
walk  called  the  Marsh  Trail.  There  is  also 
an  observation  tower  at  the  far  end  of  the 
pa\'ed  circular  route  that  extends  out  into 
one  of  the  NWR's  marsh  management 
impoundments.  The  signs  warning  about 
alligators  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Gators 
as  large  as  12  feet  sometimes  block  the  trail 
while  enjoying  the  warming  rays  of  the 
sun.  Even  the  casual  birder  will  find  20  to 
30  conspicuous  birds  at  this  site  ranging 
from  spectacular  red  Roseate  Spoonbills  to 
noisy  Common  Gallinules. 

Once  the  visitor  reaches  Holly  Beach,  he 
can  go  west  toward  Texas  and  locations 
such  as  Gulf  beaches  and  the  Audubon 
Society's  Hollyman-Sheely  Songbird 
Sanctuary,  or  east  to  the  town  of  Cameron, 
Rockefeller  Refuge  and  Cameron-Creole 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  LA  82  parallels 
the  Gulf  beaches  for  several  miles.  There  is 
ample  room  to  pull  off  and  examine  con- 
gregations of  gulls,  terns  and  shorebirds 
along  with  waterfowl  and  other  seabirds 
on  rock  groins.  Some  unusual  seabirds  can 
sometimes  be  observed  following  trawling 
shrimp  boats  within  several  hundred  yards 
of  the  beach.  Please  use  caution  and  do  not 
dri\e  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road. 

A  mile  or  so  after  LA  82  diverges  from 
the  beach,  one  encounters  a  sign  pointing 
to  more  beach  and  the  Hollvman-Sheely 
Songbird  Sanctuary.  This  chenier  forest 
occupies  about  10  acres  of  land  that  was 
once  part  of  a  subdivision.  Don't  look  for 
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Green-backed  Heron 
[Butorides  virescens) 


Little  Blue  Heron 
{Egretta  caerulea) 


massive  trees  as  no  tree  can  ever  grow  very 
tall  in  the  poor  soil  and  the  harsh  climate 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  during 
spring  and  fall  migrations,  do  expect  to 
find  thrushes,  vireos,  warblers,  tanagers, 
flycatchers,  buntings  and  grosbeaks.  In 
fact,  on  good  weekends,  more  than  60 
species  of  neotropical  songbirds  may  be 
encountered. 

Doubling  back  to  Holly  Beach,  continue 
several  miles  on  LA  82/LA  27  to  the  state 
ferry  across  the  Calcasieu  River  Ship 
Channel  and  into  the  town  of  Cameron. 
There  are  several  birding  hotspots  in 
Cameron.  Take  a  ride  north  of  LA  82/LA  27 
in  the  area  of  the  Cameron  Parish 
Municipal  Complex  for  Mourning  Dove, 
Inca  Dove,  White-winged  Dove  and 
Eurasian-Collared  Dove.  Make  a  stop  at  a 
huge  mulberry  tree  located  across  the  street 
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from  the  northeast  side  of  the  parish  jail. 
This  is  sometimes  a  hot  spot  for  migrating 
songbirds. 

Then,  go  south  of  LA  82/LA  27  to  the 
Cameron  Jetties,  about  a  mile  ride. 
Halfway  there,  the  town's  sewage  treat- 
ment ponds  always  offer  interesting 
opportunities  to  view  waterbirds  although 
the  odor  can  be  quite  brisk  at  times!  A  rare 
Little  Gull  was  found  here  during  one 
spring  LOS  weekend  several  years  ago. 
The  road  ends  at  the  public  recreation  area 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ship  channel.  This  is 
a  wonderful  location  for  seabirds  and 
shorebirds.  Reddish  Egrets,  a  life  bird  for 
many  northern  birders,  are  regularly 
encountered  here  along  with  pelicans, 
skimmers  and  avocets. 

About  five  miles  east  of  Cameron,  the 
visitor  reaches  Oak  Grove  and  has  two 
choices.  One  choice  is  to  go  north  on  LA  27 
through  Creole,  Louisiana,  to  Cameron 
Prairie  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  a  trip  of 
about  eight  miles.  A  self-guided  driving 
trail  takes  you  several  miles  into  marsh 
management  units  and  further  north  there 
is  an  interpretive  center  to  welcome  visi- 
tors. 

The  other  choice  is  to  continue  east  on 
LA  82  roughly  10  miles  to  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge.  LA  82  foUows  the  Grand 
Chenier  Ridge  heavily  forested  with  live 
oaks.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  refuge 
headquarters.  Price  Lake  Road  exits  south- 
ward into  the  marsh.  Price  Lake  Road 
offers  excellent  wildlife  \'iewing  opportu- 
nities with  a  tall  observation  tower.  Watch 
and  listen  for  rails  along  this  route.  All  \'is- 
itors  to  the  refuge  must  have  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing state  conser\ation  licenses:  basic 
fishing,  basic  hunting  or  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp.  Out-of-state  birders  will  likely  opt 
to  purchase  the  $5.50  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp,  conveniently  available  over  the 
internet  prior  to  visiting  Louisiana. 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  is  managed  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  occupies  several  thousand 
acres.  This  site's  bird  list  exceeds  300 
species. 

Other  Birding  Locations 

Sure,  there  are  manv  other  birding  loca- 
tions that  the  "locals"  know  about.  The 
best  way  to  learn  about  these  is  to  make  it 
a  point  to  participate  in  one  of  the  LOS 
Spring    or    Fall    birding    weekends    in 


Cameron  Parish.  Areas  normally  closed  to 
the  public  are  generally  open  during  these 
events.  The  LOS  website  at  www.losbird.org 
will  provide  more  information.  A  birding 
guide  for  the  area  is  being  updated  and  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Recreation, 
Culture  and  Tourism  is  organizing  a  coastal 
birding  trail  with  sites  and  accessibility 
data  to  become  a\'ailable  on  the  web  well 
before  physical  maps  and  guides  can  be 
printed.  Or  visit  the  Creole  Nature  Trail 
website  at  wwiuxreoleiiaturetmiLorg.  ^ 


Jaif  Huner  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Marine 
Sciences  from  Louisiana  State  University  in 
1975.  As  Director  of  the  Crawfish  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Louisiana  at 
Lafayette,  he  studied  the  habitat  value  of  agri- 
cultural wetlands  for  birds.  Dr.  Huner  direct- 
ed the  recently  completed  Atchafalayn  Basin 
Program  (LDNR)  birding  survey  of  the 
Atcliafalaya  Basin. 


Laughing  Gulls  {Larus  atricilla)  are  common  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  in  the  summer. 


Michael  ].  Musumeche  is  a  retired  biology 
teacher  from  New  Iberia  Senior  High  School. 
Presently  he  is  involved  in  research  projects 
studying  bird  populations  in  ag/wetlaiui  habi- 
tats sponsored  by  the  University  of  Louisiana  at 
Lafayette. 


Front  cover:  the  Purple  Gallinule  (Porphyruca 
martinica)  is  a  waterbird  migrant  that  nests  in 
southern  Louisiana.  These  birds  are  no  longer 
seen  as  commonly  as  they  once  were,  so  birders 
in  Cameron  Parish  who  encounter  one  this  spring 
or  summer  are  in  for  a  treat. 


Brown  Pelican 
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Species  Profile 
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eddish  Egret 

Egretta  rufescens 
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The  Reddish  Egret,  a  regular  summer 
resident  in  coastal  Louisiana,  is  a  medi- 
um-sized wader  with  long  legs  and  a  long 
neck.  Its  habitat  includes  salt  and  brackish 
waters,  and  breeding  occurs  in  shallow 
bays,  lagoons  and  mangroves. 

The  fully  adult  E;^retta  nifescciis  resem- 
bles the  adult  Little  Blue  Heron  but  is 
noticeably  larger.  £.  nifcsceiis  is  also  lighter 
throughout  in  color,  with  a  reddish  tan 
neck  instead  of  a  dark  purple  one.  An 
adult  in  full  breeding  plumage  has  a  uni- 
formly gray  body  with  long  and  scraggly 
reddish  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck.  Its 
bill  is  long  and  pointy,  pinkish  with  a  black 
tip.  Bluish  legs  extend  into  dark,  greenish 
black  feet.  Immatures  are  ashy  gray,  spot- 
ted with  reddish  shades,  fawn  colors  or 
various  other  tints,  not  always  visible  from 
a  distance. 

An  all-white  color  phase  also  occurs, 
in  this  phase,  dark  (instead  of  yellow)  toes 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Snowy 
Egret.  The  bill,  which  is  flesh  colored,  is 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Great 
Egret  whose  bill  is  always  yellow. 

Both  color  phases  may  be  seen  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  the  dark  one  predominating  in 
Florida  waters,  the  white  more  numerous 
in  Texas.    Reddish  Egrets  are  most  \'ocal 


Photo  by  James  C.  Leupold/USFWS 

during  breeding  season.  They  may  croak 
and  squawk  like  other  herons  and  egrets, 
but  less  frequently.  During  the  elaborate 
pair  formation,  males  and  females 
exchange  soft  "crog,  crog"  calls.  During 
the  nuptial  display,  this  species  erects  the 
shaggy  plumes  on  its  head,  neck  and  back. 

When  feeding,  the  Recidish  Egret  is 
livelier  in  its  movements  than  Little  Blue 
Heron  or  Snowy  Egret.  It  feeds  in  shallow 
ponds  or  edges  of  the  Gulf  shore  surf,  and 
darts  one  way  then  another,  grabbing  small 
fish  that  make  up  most  of  its  diet.  This  for- 
aging is  done  by  rushing  rapidly  about  in 
shallow  water  with  its  wings  raised,  chas- 
ing down  fish,  frogs  and  crustaceans.  It 
has  great  success  in  this  endea\'cir  by  rais- 
ing its  wings  forward  in  front  of  its  body, 
creating  a  "canopy"  of  shade  from  which  it 
spots  its  prey  more  easily. 

Egivtta  riifescoif  usually  holds  its  neck 
in  an  "S"  curve  both  at  rest  and  in  flight. 
Light  and  strong,  the  bird  is  cjuite  graceful 
when  walking  slov\'ly  on  the  ground. 

In  March  and  April,  it  commonly 
appears  in  Cameron  Parish,  on  its  way  to 
nesting  sites.  It  returns  in  midsummer, 
remaining  easy  to  find  there  through  early 
fall.  It  is  only  rarely  seen  in  Louisiana  in 
winter. 


Photo  by  Sac  Clay 


I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  resist  fishing  for  redear  sunfish,  also  known  as  chinquapins, 
mason  bream,  shellcrackers  and  patassa  in  "Cajunese."  They  are  quite  attractive  creatures, 
and  every  one  you  catch  seems  to  be  bigger  than  the  a\'erage  bluegill.  They  resist  capture 
vigorously,  and  grace  a  skillet  with  the  best  of  'em.  The  only  problem  I  have  with  them  is  that 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  1  couldn't  catch  one  on  a  dare! 

But  during  April  it's  another  story! 

I  have  actively  sought  ciut  redears  during  mid-spring  across  much  of  our  state  since  I  was 
in  my  early  teens — still  do,  too.  My  first  encounter  with  them  took  place  in  the  bayou  that 
runs  alongside  King's  Highway  in  Shre\'eport — that  also  led  to  the  biggest  one  I've  ever 
caught.  I  have  delighted  in  them  in  Se\'en-Acre  Pocket  on  Wallace  Lake,  Bistineau's  Pin  Oak 
Flats,  Caddo  Lake's  Big  Green  Brake  and  a  slough  off  Jeem's  Bayou  near  Tree  City,  in  the 
gravel  pits  alongside  Bayou  Dorcheat  and  atop  those  lovely  little  flooded-cypress  islands  in 
Corney  Lake.  I  have  also  caught  them  in  the  bar-pits  alongside  Two  O'Clock  and  Halfmoon 
bayous  in  the  West  Atchafalaya  Floodway  and  in  the  canals  along  1-55  near  Ruddock  and  I- 
10  west  of  La  Place.  And  though  you  may  find  this  somewhat  difficult  to  belie\'e,  one  day 
while  sight-casting  spinnerbaits  at  redfish,  I  came  upon  a  school  of  them  on  the  flats  in  the 
center  of  the  Venice  Dome  oil  field — the  infamous  "Wagonwheel!"  That  really  blew  my 
mind,  and  it  led  to  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  search  for  redfish!  I  did  manage  to  catch 
just  enough  of  them  for  a  decent  fish-fry  by  sticking  an  inch-long  piece  of  plastic  worm  onto 
a  double  hook  I  had  remo\'ed  from  a  spinnerbait  and  flipping  it  at  them!  There  isn't  much 
that  takes  priority  over  redear  sunfish  with  this  boy! 

Nevertheless,  inch-long  pieces  of  plastic  worm  are  not  recommended  for  consistent  suc- 
cess with  them.  Better  baits  will  be  discussed  later;  first  of  all,  you  must  find  these  fish  before 
you  can  catch  them. 


Story  by 
Pete 
COOPER  JR. 


During  spring,  redear 
sunfisli  gatlier  in 
large  numbers  for 
spawning  in  shallow 
water  with  flooded 
timber. 
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Spawning  redears 

will  strike  a  variety 

of  natural  enticers 

as  well  as  flies. 
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Photo  by  Doug  Stamm 

The  annual  spring  redear  reunions  are 
basically  spawning  aggregations.  At  this 
time  the  fish  move  out  of  the  deep,  highly 
vegetated  hideaways  they  inhabit  for  most 
of  the  year  and  ascend  into  the  shallows. 
That  is  often  less  than  two  feet  deep,  and  if 
it  is  clear  enougii,  it  allows  the  fish  to  be 
cjuite  visible — the  "no-brainer  scenario." 

Since  I  now  exclusix'cly  fly  fish  for  them, 
I  look  for  water  a  couple  of  feet  deep.  They 
can  reunite  deeper  if  all  else  remains  con- 
stant, but  that's  usuallv  the  best  fl\-fishing 
depth  for  them  and  is  also  just  fine  for  con- 
ventional techniques.  A  firm  bottom  of 
sand  or  pea-gravel  appears  to  be  best. 
Scattereci  patches  of  submergent  grasses 
and  flooded  timber  are  also  prerequisites. 
If  you  co\'er  enough  water  of  that  descrip- 
tion, you  should  find  a  concentration  of 
them  either  by  looking,  prospecting  or 
sniffing.  On  that  note,  if  you  suddenly 
smell  watermelons,  some  of  them  are 
almost  assuredly  nearby. 

One  setting  you  should  never  pass  up  is 
a  large,  lone  cypress  tree  surrouiided  by  a 


wide  ring  of  numerous  knees  and  standing 
in  water  of  the  aforementioned  depth.  I 
ha\'e  frequently  found  redear  reunions 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  knees  of  such 
trees,  and  in  every  case  I  was  able  to  sight- 
fish  for  them.  That's  a  bonus  wherever  it 
occurs,  as  it  adds  a  lot  to  the  fun  and  games 
of  the  overall  exercise. 

Another  setting  you  should  faithfully 
prospect  is  one  that  has  produced  fish  in 
past  springs.  A  good  example  is  a  cluster  of 
three  small  cypresses  on  an  otherwise  bar- 
ren stretch  of  shallows  on  Bistineau's  Pin 
Oak  Flats,  a  favorite  spot  during  my  late 
teens.  More  than  25  years  had  passed  since 
I  last  fished  there,  but  when  I  finally 
returned,  I  pointed  out  the  trees  to  a  friend 
and  suggested  we  speculate  them.  Man, 
was  I  ever  proud  we  did! 

Finally,  if  you  notice  several  boats  fish- 
ing in  a  fairly  localized  area,  you  might  join 
them,  just  keep  a  respectable  distance. 
After  all,  fishing  for  redears  is  a  rite  of 
spring  that  a  lot  of  folks  take  seriously. 
Company  is  not  normally  minded,  but 
keep  your  distance. 

Once  you've  located  a  concentration  of 
them,  the  next  step  is  to  quietly  secure  your 
boat.  An  important  note  here  is  that  in 
shaded  areas,  if  you  don't  raise  a  big  com- 
motion while  you  .fire  catching  them,  you 
can  be  right  on  top  of  them  and  they  still 
won't  pay  you  anv  mind.  I  ha\'e  often  had 
fish  so  close  to  me  that  1  had  to  present  my 
fly  to  them  by  "handlining!" 

Once  a  friend  and  I  were  fishing  inside 
the  cypresses  on  a  flooded  hilltop  in 
Cornev  Lake.  We  were  fly  fishing  at  very 
short  ranges  and  catching  a  bunch  of  them 
while  another  fisherman  in  a  small  flatboat 
was  trying  for  them  unsuccessfully  around 
the  outside  edge  of  the  trees.  We  e\'entual- 
Iv  invited  him  to  come  in — quietly — and 
pointed  to  the  spot  where  he  should  secure 
his  boat.  Then  we  all  had  a  grand  time  with 
them.  The  funniest  thing  was  that  his  twin 
brother  joined  us  inside  those  same  trees 
the  next  morning  for  more  great  fishing, 
and  we  didn't  know  the  difference  for  two 
hours!  Those  guvs  must  have  had  a  great 
intelligence  network!  Regardless,  while 
fishing  and  "catching"  in  shallow,  shaded 
water,  I  have  often  had  redears  around  the 
boat  almost  within  grabbing  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  must  position  your 
boat  in  sunlit  water,  it's  best  to  do  so  a  short 
distance  from  them.  In  both  cases,  though, 
keep  the  boat  noises  to  zero. 


Redears  may  not  be  particularly  picky 
about  what  they  eat,  but  they  do  seem  to 
have  some  preferences.  Their  alias  "shell- 
cracker"  denotes  their  fondness  for  shell- 
fish. Indeed,  those  first  redears  I  caught 
from  the  bayou  alongside  King's  Highway 
in  Shreveport  were  taken  on  pieces  of  cut- 
up  mussels  which  I  had  dug  from  the 
bayou's  firm  bottom.  Small  crawfish  are 
favorite  enticers  for  many  folks;  so  are 
grass  shrimp,  but  redears  will  also  take 
crickets  and  earthworms,  especially  when 
their  reunion  is  large  and  the  competition  is 
fierce. 

Redears  do  not  seem  to  be  as  vulnerable 
to  fly  fishing  as  bluegills  or  even  war- 
mouths  are,  hut  in  the  right  setting,  like  a 
really  big  reunion,  they  can  be  caught  on 
flies  in  good  numbers.  If  submerged  grass 
and  timber  do  not  present  a  problem  for 
sinking  flies,  size  eight  or  10  trout  nymphs 
and  scuds  are  effective.  Normally  poppers 
are  only  marginally  so  effective,  though 
they  will  often  entice  a  loner  or  help  in 
locating  a  larger  group.  However,  a  float- 
ing size  10  "sponge  spider"  has  proven  to 
be  a  real  killer  when  the  reunions  are  in 
clear,  shallow  water.  If  you  find  such  a 
gathering,  you'd  best  have  plenty  of  flies 
with  you,  because  the  redears  will  destroy 
one  in  short  order!  Finally,  use  a  short,  light 
rod — something  like  an  eight-footer  for  a 
five-weight  line — just  in  case  you  find 
them  inside  a  cypress  brake.  They  seem  to 
really  like  gathering  in  such  places. 

I  doubt  there  are  many  lakes — either 
natural  or  man-made — in  our  state  that 
don't  have  at  least  a  decent  population  of 
these  delightful  fish.  They  are  native  to 
much  of  the  Mississippi  River's  drainage 
system  and  have  also  been  widely  stocked 
in  other  areas.  Our  own  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  stocked  them 
successfully  in  several  waters  in  south 
Louisiana  to  rebuild  populations  lost  to 
fish-kills  caused  by  tropical  systems.  1  must 
also  note  that  Caney  Creek  Lake,  east  of 
Jonesboro,  which  was  once  infamous  for 
producing  outsized  largemouth  bass  has 
recently  been  turning  out  redears  of  goliath 
proportions. 

I  don't  know  how  one  of  those  brutes 
would  taste,  but  I  sure  would  look  good 
with  one  in  the  state's  fly-fishing  record 
book.  But  that  aside,  fish  in  the  nine-to-10- 
inch  range  are  absolutely  delicious  when 
filleted,  skinned  and  fast-fried  in  a  beer 
batter.  Makes  my  mouth  water  just  think- 


ing about  it!  And  don't  feel  guilty  about 
keeping  a  mess  of  them,  because  they  are 
prolific  breeders,  and  if  you  are  like  most  of 
us,  in  a  month  or  so  you  won't  be  able  to 
catch  one  on  a  dare  either!  Enjoy  them 
while  you  can!  » 

Pete  Cooper  ]r.  is  an  outdoor  writer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America.  Recipient  of  tlie  2003  Uviisiana 
Sportsman's  Hall  of  Fame  A'umrd,  Cooper  is  a 
regular  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

Redears  in  spawning  reunions  often  average 
much  larger  than  bedding  bluegills,  and  they 
taste  every  bit  as  good!  Below,  the  author's  fish- 
ing buddy  Bill  Stall  enjoys  a  redear  reunion  in 
April  2000  at  Corney  Lake. 
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Botanizing  on  LDWF  Lands 


Stan/  In/ 
Chris  RElb 


Wildlite  management  areas  (WMAs)  and  refuges  managed  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisfieries  (LDWF)  offer  many  recreational  opportunities  such  as  hunting,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  camping,  bird  watching  and. ..botanizing.  To  botanize  is  to  explore  and  learn 
about  the  plant  life  of  a  particular  region.  Of  the  approximately  3,200  plant  species  that  com- 
prise Louisiana's  diverse  flora,  about  2,400  are  native.  Of  our  native  plants,  about  350  are 
rare.  Data  on  rare  plant  populations  are  collected  by  staff  of  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (LNHP),  part  of  the  LDWF  Fur  and  Refuge  Division.  WMAs  and  refuges  currently 
support  348  rare  plant  occurrences  and  137  natural  communitv  occurrences,  so  their  conser- 
vation value  is  not  limited  to  wildlife. 

WMAs  and  refuges  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  LDWF  Wildlife  Division  man- 
ages 48  WMAs  totaling  more  than  L2  million  acres.  The  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  manages 
nine  refuges  and  WMAs  located  in  the  coastal  zone  and  totaling  o\er  428,000  acres.  WMAs 
and  refuges  are  ideal  places  for  botanizing  because  many  of  our  native  habitats  are  repre- 
sented there.  WTierever  you  li\'e  in  Louisiana,  you  can  easily  make  a  day  trip  to  one  of  these 
conservation  areas.  You  can  usually  drive  right  to  them,  but  some  are  accessible  only  by  boat. 
Trails  and  streams  enable  you  to  explore  these  sites,  or  you  can  navigate  cross-country,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  really  see  an  area.  To  access  these  areas  vou  must  ha\'e  a  \'alid 
hunting  or  fishing  license  or  a  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp.  In  order  to  protect  native  plants  and 
habitats,  it  is  illegal  to  remove  plant  materials  from  a  WMA/refuge  (with  the  exception  of 
soft  mast  such  as  blackberries,  huckleberries,  etc.). 

Our  WMAs  contain  multiple  resources,  so  management  objectix'es  and  intensities  vary 
within  and  among  them.  In  many  cases  LDWF's  management  targets  a  certain  species  or 
group  of  species  (e.g.  waterfowl).  In  some  cases  the  goal  of  management  is  to  maintain  nat- 
ural conditions.     Managing  for  natural  conditions  sounds  contradictory,  but  it  is  not. 
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Humans  have  altered  natural  processes 
that  maintained  certain  plant  communities. 
For  example,  much  of  the  state  historically 
experienced  frequent  lightning-caused 
fires.  Today,  protection  of  human  life  and 
property  dictates  that  we  suppress  wild- 
fires. Therefore,  fire  does  not  move  across 
the  landscape  as  it  once  did.  As  a  result, 
controlled  burning  is  necessary  to  maintain 
fire-dependent  natural  communities  such 
as  upland  longleaf  pine  forests,  longleaf 
pine  savannahs,  prairies,  bogs  and  glades, 
among  others.  Communities  such  as 
southern  mesophytic  forests  and  hard- 
wood slope  forests  may  do  best  with  a 
hands-off  approach,  unless,  for  example, 
efforts  are  required  to  control  invasive 
exotic  plants  such  as  common  privet 
{Lignstnmi  siiieiisc)  or  Chinese  tallow  tree 
(Trindica  sehifem). 

Many  of  our  WMAs  feature  bottomland 
hardwood  forests  and  cypress-tupelo 
swamps  associated  with  large  rivers  such 
as  the  Mississippi,  Red  and  Ouachita,  anci 
smaller  rivers  such  as  the  Sabine  and  Pearl. 
These  once  extensive  floodplain  forests  are 
now  fragmented  and  occur  in  patches  in  an 
agricultural  landscape.  Some  sizable  tracts 
of  bottomland  hardwoods  can  still  be 
found  on  WMAs.  LDWF  is  reforesting 
newly  acquired  old  field  habitat  to  increase 
the  amount  of  bottomland  hardwood  for- 
est. I  remember  making  frequent  visits  to 
Russell  Sage  WMA  while  taking  Aquatic 
Plants  and  Field  Botany  courses  at  the 
University  of  Louisiana  at  Monroe 
(ULM).  I  learned  to  identify  a  lot  ot 
new  wetland  plants  on  that  area' 
Bayou  Macon,  Boeuf  and  Big  Lale 
WMAs  also  support  large  areas  ot 
bottomland  hardwoods  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state.  Pearl 
River  WMA  supports  our  only  epi 
phytic  (growing  on  trees)  orchid 
green-fly  orchid  {Epidcnriiin  conopsr 
uui).  Joyce  WMA,  south  ot 
Pontchatoula,  supports  Louisiana's 
only  known  occurrence  of  a  pond 
cypress  blackgum  swamp  (Tnxodiuiii 
asceiidt'ns-Ni/t^sa     biflorn).  This 

swamp  can  be  viewed  from  a  boardwalk 
leading  from  Highway  51  or  by  canoe  oi 
pirogue. 

Coastal  WMAs  and  refuges  ptoxide 
opportunities  for  learning  marsh  plants 
and  freshwater  aquatics  associateci  with 
bayous,  lakes  and  impoundments  At 
Salvador  WMA  you  can  see  yellow  watei 


lily  {Nifinplinea  inexicana).  At  Maurepas 
Swamp  WMA  you  can  see  large  colonies  of 
wild  rice  (Zizniiia  aqiiatica),  floating  hearts 
(Nymphoides  aquatica)  and  the  rare  floating 
antler  fern  (Ceratopieris  pteridoides).  In 
botanizing  aquatic  habitats  in  south 
Louisiana,  you  will  see  many  natives  and 
also  get  a  firsthand  look  at  some  problem 
exotics  such  as  common  salvinia  {Snlviiiia 
luliiiiim)  and  hydrilla  (Hydrilla  verificllata). 

One  of  the  more  unique  features  in  the 
state  is  the  Tunica  Hills,  just  north  of  Baton 
Rouge  in  West  Feliciana  Parish.  Tunica 
Hills  WMA  was  relatively  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  heart  of  this  area.  The  Tunica 
Hills  are  rugged  with  deep  ravines.  The 
soils  formed  in  a  thick  loess  mantle  (wind 
blown  silt)  and  are  very  rich.  The  ciiversi- 
ty,  especially  of  woocly  plants,  is  phenome- 
nal. Several  herbaceous  plants  such  as 
Allegheny  spurge  [Pncln/sandra  prociim- 
hcns),  white  baneberry  (Actnea  pacln/poda), 
Canada  wild  ginger  {Asnniiii  ctDiadeiise) 
and  ginseng  {Panax  quiiiquefoliiis)  have 
their  only  known  Louisiana  occurrences  in 
the  Tunica  Hills.  The  latter  two  are  found 
on  private  land  adjacent  to  Tunica  Hills 
WMA.  It  would  be  great  to  find  these  on 
the  WMA. 

Sicily  Island  WMA  also  features  a 
rugged  topography,  but  it  differs  from 
Tunica  Hills  in  several  ways.  The  "Island" 
is  an  area  of  resistant  sandstone  of  the 
Catahoula  formation.  There  is  a  thin  loess 
mantle  and  the  soils  are  more  weathered 


Opposite  page,  left 
to  right:  Purple  prairie 
clover  (Dalea  purpurea) 
and  butterfly-weed 
{Asclepias  tuberosa), 
found  on  calcareous 
forests  and  prairies. 


Coastal  WMAs  offer 
glimpses  of  unique 
aquatic  plants,  like 
the  rare  floating  antler 
fern  {Ceratoptens 
pteridoides),  left,  and 
floating  hearts 
{Nyphoides 
aquatica),  below. 
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Green-fly  orchid 

{Epidendrum 

conopseum)  found 

here  on  Bogue  Chitto 

Wildlife  Refuge  is  also 

present  on  Pearl 

River  WMA. 


Right:  Jug  orchid 

{Platythelys 

querceticola)  on 

Sherburne  WMA. 

Below:  Southern 

lady's-slipper 

(Cypripedium 

kentuckiense)  at 

Ft.  Polk  WMA. 


and  acidic  than  those 
of  the  Tunica  Hills. 
The  "Island"  general- 
ly supports  mixed 
pine-hardwood  forest, 
with  species  distrib- 
uted along  a  moisture 
gradient  from  upper 
to  lower  slopes  and 
fe  ravines.  Sicily  Island 
=3  WMA  features  rocky 
^  streams  and  water- 
I  falls.  In  late  April  to 
^  early  May  you  can  see 
I  one  of  our  most 
showy  shrubs  in 
flower:  silky  camellia  {Stczvartia  iiialncodcn- 
dron).  It  is  fairly  rare  in  the  state  but  local- 
ly abundant  on  Sicily  Island  WMA.  The 
best  way  to  find  it  is  to  walk  along  streams. 
Bodcau  WMA  in  Bossier  and  Webster 
parishes  supports  several  calcareous 
prairies  and  forests.  Calcareous  prairies 
are  scattered  throughout  north  Louisiana 
and  occur  on  several  geological  formations. 
A  calcareous  soil  is  one  that  is  high  in  calci- 
um carbonate  (lime).  Our  calcareous 
prairie  soils  tend  be  high  shrink-swell 
clays.  The  extreme  physical  properties  and 
alkalinity,  combined  with  fire,  maintain 
these  prairies.  The  soil  properties  alone 
make  for  a  harsh  growing  site  for  most  tree 
species.  Native  grasses  such  as  little 
bluestem  (Scliizncln/riiiiii  scopnriutii),  big 
bluestem  {Andropogon  gemrdii)  and  Indian 
grass  {Sorglinstniui  luitivis)  abound  in  the 
higher  quality  prairies.  Prairie  forbs 
include  compass  plant  {Silphiiini  lacinia- 
tuiii),   butterfly-weed   {Asclepins   tuberofn) 

Photo  by  Chris  Reid 


and  purple  prairie  clover  {Dalea  purpurea). 
Calcareous  forests  are  usually  found  adja- 
cent to  prairies  along  drainages  where  soils 
are  less  extreme.  Bodcau  WMA  has  other 
interesting  features.  There  are  several 
forested  seeps  where  spring  seepage 
occurs  near  the  bases  of  slopes  which  sup- 
port a  distinct  assemblage  of  plants.  The 
globally  rare  Arkansas  oak  {Quercus 
arka}\sann)  is  locally  common  in  sandy 
riparian  woods  along  Bayou  Bodcau  on  the 
northern  portion  on  the  WMA. 

Longleaf  pine  forests  once  dominated 
large  areas  of  uplands  and  flatwoods  in  the 
Florida  Parishes,  as  well  as  western  and 
central  Louisiana.  Many  of  these  forests 
have  been  converted  to  loblollv  or  slash 


pine,  often  grown  in  short  rotation  planta- 
tions. A  large  contiguous  stand  of  longleaf 
pine  is  rare  and  unique  intrinsically.  Sandy 
Hollow  WMA  in  Tangipahoa  Parish  is  such 
an  area.  It  was  cut  o\'er  prior  to  acquisition 
by  LDWF  but  has  now  been  planted  back 
to  longleaf  pine.  The  herbaceous  layer  is 
mostly  intact  and  is  very  diverse  with 
native  grasses,  asters  and  many  other 
species.  Sandy  Hollow  supports  the 
largest  wild  coco  (Pteroglossaspis  ecristnta) 
population  of  the  state.  Wild  coco  is  a  glob- 
ally rare  orchid  widely  scattered  from 
North  Carolina  to  Louisiana.  You  can  also 
see  star  bush  (Illiciimi  floridnmiin)  and  wild 
azalea  (Rhododendron  caiicscens),  among 
many  others,  along  streams. 

Our  flatwoods  in  southeast  and  south- 
west Louisiana  once  supported  a  consider- 
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able  area  of  longleaf  pine 
savannah.      Savannahs 
are  communities  domi- 
nated    by     herbaceous 
plants     with     scattered 
trees.      Our  savannahs 
occur    on    flat,    poorly 
drained,     infertile     silt 
loam  soils.     Fire  is  the 
other  half  of  the  equa- 
tion, working  in  concert 
with  site  factors  to  main- 
tain savannahs. 
Conversion  to  slash  pine  § 
plantations  and  fire  sup- 
pression      are       major 
threats  to  this  communi- 
ty. We  have  an  excellent 
example   of   a   longleaf 
pine   savannah   at   Lake 
Ramsay  Savannah 
WMA,  near  Covington. 
It  is  very  diverse  with  over  30( 
plant  species,  nearly  20  of  which 
are  rare  either  at  the  state  or 
global  level.     Savannah  mead-    ^Jl|i»' 
owbeauty  (Rhexia  alifanus)  and    u|^  "  ^ 
whitetop   sedge   {Rhynchospora 
IntifoUn)  put  on  quite  a  color  dis- 
play in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing a  prescribed  burn. 

Information  on  individual  WMAs  and 
refuges  can  be  found  at  the  LDWF  website 
(www.wlf.louisiana.gov).  Maps  can  be 
downloaded  from  the  website  or  obtained 
from  the  LDWF  library  at  2000  Quail  Drive, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA,  70808,  at  the  various  dis- 
trict field  offices  and  at  information  kiosks 
on  the  WMAs.  For  information  on  natural 
communities  and  rare  plants  and  animals, 
visit  the  LNHP  page,  the  link  to  which  can 
be  found  on  the  LDWF  homepage  under 
the  "Programs"  heading.  There  are  several 
publications  on  natural  communities,  as 
well  as  fact  sheets  for  rare  animals  and 
plants  and  lists  of  rare  species  for  which  we 
collect  data. 

Our  WMAs  and  refuges  hold  much  to 
discover  botanically.  Many  of  these  areas 
have  not  been  botanized  well  and  only  pre- 
liminary information  exists.  Anyone  can 
explore  our  WMAs  and  refuges  and  con- 
tribute to  the  botanical  knowledge  of  these 
sites  and  the  flora  of  Louisiana. 
Individuals  wishing  to  share  botanical 
information  about  the  WMA /refuge  sys- 
tem can  contact  either  myself  or  biologists 
at  district  offices. 


Photo  by  Patti  Faulkner 

Chris  Rcid  is  an  LDWF  Biologist  Supervisor 
who  works  as  a  botanist  for  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program,  in  tlie  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division.  He  earned  a  B.S.F.  in  Forest 
Management  from  LSU  andan  M.S.  in  biology 
from  ULM.  His  interests  include  rare  plants 
of  Louisiana,  aquatic  and  wetland  plants  and 
grasses. 


Above,  silky  camellia 
{Stewartia  malacodendron) 
on  Sicily  Island  WMA.  At 
left,  Texas  star  daisy 
(Lindheimera  texana)  on 
Bodcau  WMA,  where  the 
only  known  Louisiana 
population  occurs. 


i 


Nuttall's  death  camas 
[Zigadenus  nuttalli)  is 
one  of  many  rare 
plants  occurring  on 
Bodcau  WMA.  It 
grows  on  calcareous 
soils  and  is  scattered 
throughout  north 
Louisiana. 
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Moreland 


Stan/  by 

N.J.  STAFFORD  & 

Karl  CASANOVA 


Karl  Casanova,  of  Enon,  Louisiana,  had  high  hopes  of  bagging  a  nice  gobbler  this  past  turkey 
season,  but  never  imagined  that  events  would  unfold  as  they  did.  Karl,  his  dad  Tommy  and 
brothers  Keith  and  Kirk  have  hunted  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Enon  for  many  decades.  A  per- 
son who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  hidden  treasures  of  Southeast  Louisiana  might  not  be  able  to 
locate  on  a  map  this  "one  caution  light"  community  in  southern  Washington  Parish. 
Nonetheless,  Enon  has  quietly  thrived  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Bogue  Chitto  River  for 
over  100  years.  Lifelong  Enon  resident  anci  self-appointed  Mayor,  Hugh  V.  Bateman,  a 
turkey  hunter  himself,  knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  rare  find  when  Karl  laid  his  record 
spurred  gobbler  at  his  feet.  In  his  wisdom,  Mr.  Bateman  simply  told  Karl,  "He's  a  good  one," 
as  not  to  encourage  the  inevitable  swelling  of  a  turkey  hunter's  head  following  the  taking  of 
such  a  trophy. 

The  massive  one-inch  spurs  would  later  be  shown  to  me  prompting  my  request  for  an  offi- 
cial scoring  by  LDWF  State  Big  Game  Recognition  Program  coordinator  David  Moreland. 
This  program  that  records  trophy  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  even  bears  was  established  follow- 
ing a  Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  class  given  to  LDWF  biologists  in  1979.  Former  turkey 
study  leader  Dan  Dennett  established  the  criteria  for  scoring  of  gobblers  based  on  spur 
lengths  and  widths.  David  Moreland  began  compiling  records  in  the  early  1980s  and  pub- 
lishes an  updated  state  list  annually. 

Through  the  years  several  trophy  spurred  gobblers  have  been  recorded  including  the  pre- 
vious number  one  tom  harvested  by  Charles  W.  Caraway  in  1982.  His  champion  was  edged 
out  by  Karl  Casanova's  tom  by  a  mere  .6  total  points.  For  a  turkey  to  be  officially  scored,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  naturally  dry  for  a  minimum  of  60  days  following  harvest.  It  must  be 
measured  by  an  "official"  LDWF  scorer.  The  length  of  each  spur  is  measured  in  millimeters 
then  the  average  length  is  established.  The  width  of  each  spur  is  measured  in  millimeters 
also.  The  average  spur  length  and  average  spur  width  are  added  together  to  give  the  final 
score.  To  be  recognized  on  the  Louisiana  State  Record  list,  a  minimum  score  of  40  must  be 
obtained.  The  "Casanova"  tom  scored  an  impressive  52.6. 
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Prior  to  the  2002  turkey  season,  Karl  did 
his  homework,  diligently  scouting  and  lis- 
tening for  turkeys.  He  managed  to  locate 
two  fine  gobblers  and  planned  his  attack 
for  sunrise  on  opening  day.  Unfortunately, 
his  plans  took  a  back  seat  when  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Rosalyn  Casanova,  slipped  into  a 
coma  and  was  placed  on  a  respirator  fol- 
lowing complications  due  to  a  recent  sur- 
gery. Mrs.  Rosalyn  is  a  much  loved  retired 
school  teacher  and  one  of  the  nicest  human 
beings  that  I  have  ever  met.  Her  grave  ill- 
ness was  a  concern  to  everyone  that  knew 
her.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  Karl's 
youngest  son  Clint  decided  to  play  "Evil 
Kenevil"  with  his  bike,  which  resulted  in  a 
cracked  skull  and  some  40  stitches.  Of 
course  all  of  this  would  occur  the  day 
before  turkey  season.  When  the  alarm 
clocks  of  most  turkey  hunters  were  going 
off  to  wake  us  up  for  the  hunt,  Karl  was  in 
a  hospital  emergency  room  wondering  if 
his  son  would  have  permanent  brain  dam- 
age and  if  his  mother  would  even  li\'e. 
Within  24  hours,  Clint's  condition  wouki 
greatly  improve  while  Mrs.  Rosalyn  would 
stay  in  grave  condition.  Following  such  an 
ordeal  a  lesser  man  might  have  looked  to  a 
bottle  for  relief,  but  Karl  and  his  brother 
sought  their  solace  in  the  woods  in  pursuit 
of  a  gobbler.  The  following  is  an  accoimt  of 
the  day's  hunt  in  Karl's  own  words. 

The  Tale  of  the  Hunt 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  hmiters  that 
looks  forward  to  every  hunting  season,  but 
I  anxiously  anticipate  turkey  season  for  11 
months  every  year.  The  2002  spring  turkey 
season  was  no  exception.  I  always  enjoy 
hunting  with  my  brother,  our  brother-in- 
law  and  our  children.  This  year  1  was  also 
looking  forward  to  hunting  with  my  72- 
year-old  father.  Although  not  as  active  in 
the  woods  as  he  once  was,  this  year  we 
planned  to  hit  the  woods  together  again. 
He  had  won  a  Benelli  Super  Black  Eagle 
shotgun  in  December  of  2001  in  a  raffle  and 
that  was  the  encouragement  he  needed  to 
challenge  one  more  gobbler.  But  as  the  sea- 
son neared,  several  events  occurred  (previ- 
ously described)  that  would  alter  my  plans 
for  opening  weekend. 

My  family  convinced  my  brother  and  I 
that  mom  would  want  us  to  take  time  for  a 
quick  hunt.  So,  with  less  than  an  hour  of 
daylight  left  in  opening  weekend,  we 
entered   the  woods   together,  we  set  up 


approximately  40  yards  apart  to  attempt  to 
roost  a  gobbler.  Shortly  before  dark  I  heard 
several  turkeys  fly  up.  After  a  few  min- 
utes, I  owl  hooted  and  was  answered  by 
two  gobblers.  They  were  approximately 
500  yards  apart  and  neither  gobbler  was  in 
the  direction  of  where  the  turkeys  had 
flown  up.  I  hooted  once  again  and  one  of 
the  gobblers  answered.  We  had  our  plan 
for  the  morning.  I  would  go  after  the  gob- 
bler in  the  hills  and  my  brother  would  go 
after  the  gobbler  in  the  hardwood  bottom. 
Monday  morning  March  25,  2002,  was  a 
beautiful  morning  to  watch  the  sun  rise. 
My  gobbler  agreed  and  sounded  off  at  day- 
break. The  old  road  I  was  following  skirt- 
ed the  edge  of  a  four-year-old  clear  cut. 
The  turkey  was  roosted  just  off  the  edge  of 
this  briar  jungle.  I  knew  the  woods  were 
very  open  and  I  needed  to  get  through  the 
briars  without  being  heard.  When  1  broke 
through  to  the  open  woods,  1  sat  down  and 
waited.  I  was  so  relieved  to  hear  him  con- 
tinue to  gobble.  I  quickly  and  quietly 
began  to  close  the  200-yard  distance.  I 
managed  to  get  within  75  yards  of  the 
turkey  at  the  peak  of  a  steep  hill  just  above 
him.  As  soon  as  I  sat  down,  I  gave  a  soft 
tree  yelp  and  he  fired  back  a  gobble.  After 
he  gobbled  several  more  times,  1  cut  and 
did  a  tly  down.  A  few  minutes  later  I 
heard  him  fly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  beneath  me.  For  the  next  10  minutes  I 
listened  as  he  drummed  and  gobbled  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  hill.  During  this 
time  I  only  made  a  couple  of  quiet  clucks 
and  purrs.  He  began  to  gobble  very 
aggressively  and  1  gave  a  series  of  aggres- 
sive calls  then  went  quiet.   Wlien  he  went 


Most  toms  will  gobble 
when  they  fly  up  to 
roost  in  the  evening. 
Hunters  often  locate 
turkeys  for  the 
morning  hunt  in  this 
way. 
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Karl  Casanova 

recounts  the  tale  of  the 

hunt  with  his  mother 

who  is  doing  well. 


Only  the  spurs  count 

in  the  official  scoring 

procedure  for 

qualifying  into  the 

Louisiana  Big  Game 

Records. 


e]uiet,  I  began  searching  hard  for  signs  of 
him.  I  saw  him  walking  up  the  hill  when 
he  was  approximately  45  yards  away. 
When  he  got  to  35  yards,  he  got  suspicious 
and  turned  to  leave,  but  not  before  I  had 
time  to  squeeze  the  trigger. 

I  ran  to  the  gobbler  and  the  first  thing  I 
saw  were  the  hooks  on  his  legs  so  I  was 
careful  not  to  become  his  last  victim.  After 
taking  a  few  minutes  to  thank  God  for  the 
opportimities  he  grants  those  who  enjoy 
the  outdoors,  I  lifted  my  prize  and  began 
the  walk  out.  After  walking  100  yards,  I 
heard  my  brother's  turkey  gobbling.  I  sat 
down  and  listened  for  his  shot  as  the 
turkey  continued  to  gobble  for  the  next  20 
minutes. 

1  heard  a  horn  blow  and  it  brought  me 
back  to  the  reality  of  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  lives  of  my  family  mem- 
bers. Thinking  the  worst,  I  ran  with  the 
turkey  and  unloaded  gun  in  hand,  back  to 
mv  truck,  but  found  no  one.  I  drove  to 
where  1  had  left  mv  brother  and  found  a 
note  on  his  truck.  It  read,  "Came  out  to  see 
what  you  did,  and  ha\en't  heard  a  thing." 
1  sat  on  mv  horn,  which  in  retrospect  prob- 
ably gave  him  the  near  heart  attack  that  I 
had  earlier  experienced,  anci  he  cjuicklv 
came  out  of  the  woods.  After  catching  his 
breath  and  taking  a  few  photographs  of  my 
turkev,  I  took  him  back  in  the  woods  where 
1  had  last  heard  the  gobbler. 


Photo  by  Karl  Casanova 

Following  a  brief  stop  to 
show  the  gobbler  bagged  to 
Mr.  Hugh  v.,  I  went  home 
to  dress  the  turkey  and 
headed  back  to  the  hospital. 
S  Three   months    later    1 

o 

^  would  learn  that  I  had 
8  taken  the  new  Louisiana 
X  State  record.  The  turkey 
a  was  18  pounds  with  an 
£  eight-inch  beard  and  one- 


Photo  courtesy  of  Karl  Casanova 

inch  spurs.  Although  my  brother  did  not 
get  a  gobbler  that  morning,  he  did  harvest 
a  nice  one  later  in  the  season.  My  brother- 
in-law  also  took  a  rest  from  the  hospital 
\igil  and  killed  a  gobbler  that  made  the 
record  book  for  spurs  in  Mississippi.  My 
father  was  unable  to  try  out  his  new  gun 
this  year,  but  we  all  anxiously  anticipate 
the  2003  season.  And  Mom,  who  is  getting 
stronger  every  day,  will  be  waiting  at  home 
to  take  the  pictures  and  listen  to  the  stories 
of  our  exciting  hunts.  1  sure  ha\'e  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for.  ^ 


Nonnan  "jiiniin/"  Stafford  is  a  veteran  LDWF 
wildlife  biologist  -working  in  Region  VU.  Karl 
Casanova  zvorks  for  private  industry.  Both 
grew  up  together  in  Washington  Parish  and 
graduated  from  Franklin  High  School  and  both 
have  been  hunting  and  fishing  since  they  were 
old  enough  to  walk.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
longbeards  begin  gobbling  on  the  roost,  they 
both  go  crazy  and  spend  mam/  dai/s  in  the 
'woods  trying  to  talk  turkey. 


Editor's  Note:  Karl  Casanova  killed  a 
new  state  record  turkey  in  Washington 
Parish  in  2002.  His  record  was  short- 
lived, however,  when  Duane  Watson 
killed  a  gobbler  one  week  later  in  Vernon 
Parish  that  scored  .4  of  a  point  higher. 
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For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  my 
cousins,  my  brother  and  I  have  spent 
at  least  a  few  weeks  of  our  summer 
vacation  at  our  grandparents'  camp  near 
Grand  Isle.  The  camp  is  on  the  water  so  we 
can  sit  on  the  deck  and  fish  or  take  boat 
rides  to  the  beach.  Last  year  my  grandfa- 
ther surprised  us  with  our  own  boat.  Wow, 
was  that  exciting!  We  went  for  rides  up  and 
down  the  bayou  never  tiring  of  our  new 
toy.  Although  the  boat  didn't  go  very  fast 
(four  miles  per  hour),  we  had  great  fun 
with  it. 

One  hot  day  last  summer  my  cousin 
Amanda,  who  is  my  age,  and  I  were  at  the 
camp  along  with  her  parents  and  our 
grandparents.  The  sun  was  setting  and  we 
were  all  sitting  out  on  the  porch.  Amanda 
decided  that  we  should  go  on  one  last  ride 
before  our  boat  was  picked  up  for  the 
night.  I  didn't  really  want  to  go.  We  were 
already  in  our  pajamas  and  ready  for  bed; 
however,  she  convinced  me  to  accompany 
her  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  quick 
spin.  We  had  never  been  Ln  the  boat  with- 
out my  brother,  her  brother,  or  our  grand- 
pa, so  we  had  no  idea  what  we  were  doing. 
1  sat  in  the  front  while  Amanda  took  the 
back;  she  didn't  trust  me  to  drive.  We 
untied  the  boat,  pushed  away  from  the 
dock,  and  were  on  our  way. 

Amanda  pulled  the  crankrope,  but 
nothing  happened.  She  tried  again  and 
again  and  again.  Still,  iiothing  happened. 
The  strong  current  was  pulling  us  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  dock.  At  this 
point  we  started  to  panic.  We  grabbed  the 
paddles  that  I  insisted  on  bringing  along 
and  commenced  to  haphazardly  sink  them 
into  the  water.  There  was  only  one  prob- 
lem. Neither  of  us  had  ever  paddled  a  boat 
before.  We  frantically  screamed  for  help 
and  fortunately  for  us  Amanda's  parents 
ran  to  see  what  was  wrong.  My  aunt 
thought  the  situation  was  hilarious  and  ran 
to  get  her  video  camera.  My  uncle,  trying 
to  avoid  taking  his  boat  out  of  the  shed  to 


rescue  us,  yelled  instructions.  If  there  were 
anything  we  did  worse  than  paddle  a  boat, 
it  was  to  follow  directions  under  duress. 
All  we  managed  to  do  was  to  drift  further 
away.  Finally  my  aunt  returned  with  her 
video  camera  and  our  grandparents.  At  the 
time  everybody  thought  that  our  situation 
was  really  funny.  We  agree  with  them  now, 
but  at  the  time  we  were  really  scared.  A 
bridge  crosses  near  our  camp  and  we  were 
heading  straight  for  it. 

Our  attempts  at  paddling  weren't  mak- 
ing much  of  a  difference.  If  anything,  our 
efforts  were  ptishing  us  closer  to  the 
bridge.  When  we  were  extremely  close  to 
the  bridge  and  our  "nonchalant"  relatives 
saw  that  we  were  not  going  to  get  back  on 
our  own,  my  uncle  and  grandpa  finally 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  retrieve  us. 
They  took  their  boat  out  of  the  shed  and 
raced  out  to  rescue  us.  Meanwhile, 
Amanda  and  I  did  everything  possible  to 
avoid  hitting  the  bridge.  Finally,  after  what 
seemed  like  hours,  we  were  safe.  Our  res- 
cuers took  us  back  to  the  camp  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  why  the  boat  had  not 
started. 

The  worst  part  of  this  whole  incident  is 
that  our  hifamous  ride  is  all  on  tape.  So, 
from  now  on  I  will  not  only  have  the  not- 
so-fond  memory  of  my  cousin  and  me 
floating  away  hi  a  boat  dressed  in  pajamas 
and  life  jackets.  Along  with  the  memory  I 
will  also  have  a  video  tape.  However,  there 
was  a  positive  side  to  our  experience.  We 
both  learned  a  very  important  lesson  that 
evening — never  go  for  a  ride  in  a  boat  that 
is  out  of  gas.  ^ 


Marissa  Diaz  is  the  first  place  iviinier  in  the 
Senior  Division  of  the  2004  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  Youtli  Journalism  Contest. 
She  is  14  years  old  and  attends  South  Lafourche 
High  School  in  Cut  Off.  Throughout  2005, 
Louisiana  Conservationist  will  feature  other 
winning  essays.  Look  for  them  in  future  issuesl 
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It  was  three  years  ago,  on  a  crisp  day  in  March  in  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest  when  I  saw  my  first  Louisiana  pearlshell  mus- 
sels. I  remember  seeing  them  through  the  clear  water  of  the 
stream,  their  black  shells  like  small  rocks  partially  buried  in  the 
gravel  I  thought  then  how  like  silent  witnesses  of  the  history 
of  the  stream  and  the  forest  they  were.  I  would  learn  later  that 
this  mussel  species  belongs  to  a  group  of  mussels  that  can  live 
more  than  100  years.  The  Louisiana  pearshell  mussel's  appear- 
ance is  certainly  not  remarkable,  but  its  longevity  and  life  make 
it  a  very  interesting  animal 


The  shell  of  the  Loviisiana  pearlshell 
mussel  is  oblong  and  shows  uneven 
growth  lines;  the  anterior  end  is  rounded 
and  the  ventral  margin  is  generally  straight 
or  slightly  curved;  the  nacre  (mother  of 
pearl)  is  white  to  purple.  Adults  are  about 
four  inches  long,  two  inches  high  and  a  lit- 
tle over  one  inch  wide.  There  are  no  tenta- 
cles, no  head,  no  eyes.  In  a  way,  these  mus- 
sels are  invisible  since  they  are  usually 
found  in  dense  aggregations  or  beds. 
Sometimes  density  can  be  as  high  as  300 
mussels  per  square  meter,  but  if  the  light  or 
angle  is  not  right,  you  may  never  know 
they  are  there. 

But  even  if  their  appearance  is  quite 
dull,  the  story  of  this  mussel  is  full  of  color 
The  Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel  was  first 
described  in  1838  and  was  thought  to  occur 
in  two  discontinuous  populations  includ- 
ing streams  of  south  central  Alabama  and 
central  Louisiana.  However,  in  1983,  the 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  pearlshell  mussels 
were  separated  when  the  Alabama  pearl- 
shell  mussel  {Margaritifern  iiianiimc)  was 
recognized  as  a  different  species  leaving 
the  Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel 
(Margaritifera  hembeli)  limited  to  headwater 
streams  in  the  Red  River  basin  in  central 
Louisiana.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  past, 
based  on  museum  records,  the  Louisiana 
pearlshell  mussel  had  a  more  extensive 
range  in  the  Red  River  drainage;  however, 
it  is  believed  that  its  distribution  has  con- 
tracted considerably  due  to  deteriorating 
environmental  conditions. 

In  February  1988,  the  Louisiana 
Pearlshell  mussel  was  listed  as  endangered 
by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS)  following 
an  extensive  survey  of  39 
streams  in  the  Bayou  Boeuf 
and  Bayou  Rapides 
drainages  in  central 
Louisiana.  The  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program 
(LNHP)  survey  located  the 
mussel  in  only  11  stream 
sites  in  Rapides  Parish.  This 
was  believed  to  be  the  entire 
distribution  of  the 

Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel 
but  it  was  time  again  for 
another  turn  Ln  the  story  of 
this  mussel.  In  1991,  sur- 
veys conducted  by  LSU 
researchers  in  conjunction 
with  LNHP  expanded  the 


distribution  to  include  the  Bayou  Rigolette 
drainage  of  Grant  Parish.  With  the  expan- 
sion of  its  distribution,  the  Louisiana  pearl- 
shell  mussel  was  downlisted  to  threatened 
in  October  1994. 

These  mussels  can  be  found  in  small 
streams  with  good  flow  and  soft,  clear 
water.  They  prefer  wide,  shallow  areas  at 
depths  ranging  from  30  to  60  centimeters 
(12-20  inches)  on  stable  sand  or  gravel  sub- 
strata. M.  hembeli  is  rare  in  deep,  slow- 
flowing,  silt  bottomed  pools.  While  the 
mussels  may  be  passively  displaced  by 
currents  and  flood  events,  they  also  active- 
ly move  to  more  suitable  portions  of  the 
stream  if  the  habitat  becomes  unstable. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  M.  hembeli  belongs 
to  a  group  of  mussels  that  live  much  longer 
than  other  mussels;  we  know  that  there  are 
Louisiana  pearlshell  mussels  in  Grant 
Parish  as  old  as  75  years  that  grow  at  a  rate 
of  0.95  miUimeters/year  (0.037 
inches /year).  They  grow  slowly  as  if  they 
know  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  because 
they  have  a  long  life  ahead.  Although 
unobtrusive  and  silent,  mussels  are  contin- 
uously pumping  water  through  their  bod- 
ies. During  this  pumping  process,  they  fil- 
ter food  from  the  water  and  are  able  to  trap 
particles  as  small  as  1  micrometer  which  is 
the  average  size  of  the  bacteria  Escherichia 
coli. 

As  in  most  species  of  freshwater  mus- 
sels, the  sexes  in  the  Louisiana  pearlshell 
mussel  are  separated.  During  the  spawn- 
ing period,  males  release  sperm  into  the 
water.  Some  of  the  sperm  are  then  drawn 
fortuitously  into  a  mature  female  in  the 
vicinity.  Females  collect  the  sperm,  and  the 
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eggs  are  fertilized  internally  and  held  in 
the  female's  gills,  which  function  as  a 
brood  chamber  as  well  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  oxygen.  The  fertilized  eggs 
develop  into  larvae  or  glochidia  that  are 
then  discharged  into  the  water  where  they 
attach  to  a  host  fish,  become  encysted  and 
metamorphose  into  ju\-enile  mussels  that 
are  capable  of  sur\'i\-ing  if  they  fall  on  suit- 


able substrate.  Mussel  reproduction  is  a 
fascinating  series  of  events  where  females, 
host  and  suitable  habitat  must  be  in  the 
right  places  and  the  right  time  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  this  species. 

Other  pearlshell  mussel  species  use 
salmonid  fishes  exclusively  as  hosts  but 
because  salmonid  fishes  do  not  commonly 
occur  in  Louisiana,  it  was  first  thought  that 
the  striped  shiner,  the  redfin  shiner  and  the 
golden  shiner  were  hosts  of  the  Louisiana 
pearlshell  mussel.  However,  recent  work 
shows  that  the  host  fish  is  the  brown  mad- 
tom  {Notorus  pjlnwuf).  Furthermore,  it  is 
thought  that  fertilization  occurs  in  late 
November  to  late  December  with  the 
release  of  lar\'ae  occurring  in  late 
December  to  January. 

The  Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel  shares 
with  other  listed  species  a  restricted  range, 
small  population  size  and  slow  growth 
rate.  What  threats  does  the  Louisiana 
pearlshell  mussel  face  today?  The  long 
lifespan  of  this  species  suggests  that  short- 
term  disturbances,  such  as  flash  floods, 
may  not  affect  the  population  as  much  as 
long-term  impacts,  such  as  stream-side 
logging,  beax'er  dams  and  flood  control 
structures.  M.  Iwinbeli  seems  to  be  extreme- 
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Tlie  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program  (LNHP)  was  founded  in 
1984  through  a  partnership  with  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  The  LNHP  is  part  of  the  Natural  Heritage  Netzuork, 
knozvn  as  NatureServ,  whose  goal  is  to  gather,  organize  and  distribute 
standardized,  detailed  information  on  the  biological  diversiti/  across 
all  50  U.S.  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  parts  of  Latin  America.  Visit 
LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  Program  online  at  www.wlf.louisiana.gov. 


ly  sensitive  to  high  silt  loads,  which  is 
probably  why  Louisiana  pearlshell  mussels 
are  rare  in  deep  pools  that  have  silty  bot- 
toms and  slow  flowing  water.  Clearcutting 
increases  erosion  and  runoff,  resulting  in 
increased  sedimentation  and  increased 
velocity  in  the  stream.  Sedimentation  will 
smother  the  mussels  and  increased  water 
velocity  will  shift  the  substrate  and  dis- 
lodge the  mussels.  Large  amounts  of  silt 
may  indirectly  lower  mussel  recruitment 
because  of  its  impact  on  the  host  fish. 
Beaver  dams  or  flood  control  structures  not 
only  alter  the  hydrology  but  they  also 
interrupt  the  reproductive  cycle  by  acting 
as  barriers  to  the  host  fish.  Other  threats 
include  cattle  and  ATV  crossings  at  or 
above  a  mussel  bed,  destroying  the  bed 
and /or  increasing  sedimentation. 

Recent  research  brought  to  light  new 
aspects  of  the  ecology  of  the  Louisiana 
pearlshell  mussel.  Monitoring  is  also  a  cur- 


rent activity  to  evaluate  the  status  of  this 
species.  Steve  Shively,  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  has  been  closelv  monitoring  the 
Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel  populations 
within  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  since 
1998.  The  LNHP  is  planning,  with  the 
cooperation  of  concerned  landowners,  a 
2005  survey  on  private  properties  within 
the  range  of  the  pearlshell  mussel. 
Considering  the  long  life  of  this  species, 
these  actions  are  not  enough.  We  have  to 
think  and  dream  big,  ensuring  that  the 
Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel  will  be  here 
forever,  as  a  testimony  to  our  efforts 
toward  protecting  our  natural  heritage.    ^ 


As  a  zoologist  loith  LDWF's  Natural  Heritage 
Program,  Ines  Maxit  is  responsible  for  updat- 
ing and  collecting  data  on  rare  animal  species 
in  Louisiana. 
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Shvy  by 
John  STURGIS 


Conservation  education  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  mission.  It  is  an  important  and  challenging  task  that  in\ol\es  educating  the  public 
about  the  natural  resources  the  department  manages  as  well  as  providing  training  for  some 
courses  which  are  actually  mandatory.  Hunter  safety  courses,  fishing  clinics,  teacher  work- 
shops, school  visits,  public  seminars  and  educational  displays  are  just  some  of  the  methods 
used  by  wildlife  educators  to  reach  the  public  and  spread  the  message  of  wildlife  conserva- 
ticm.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  these  programs  and  examine  the  jobs  performed  by 
the  people  who  serve  as  ambassadors  for  LDWF. 

Louisiana  law  states  that  anyone  born  on  or  after  September  1,  1969,  must  show  success- 
ful completion  of  a  hunter  education  course  in  order  to  hunt  in  Louisiana.  The  department's 
Hunter  Education  Program  provides  training  for  those  who  desire  to  hunt  so  they  may  do  so 
in  a  safe  and  responsible  manner.  Hunter,  bowhunter  and  muzzleloader  education  courses 
provide  training  in  the  safe  use  of  hunting  equipment  both  in  and  out  of  the  field.  Some 
20,000  persons  graduate  from  550  of  these  courses  annually  in  Louisiana. 
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LDWF  File  Photo 

To  accomplish  this  task,  the  depart- 
ment's wildlife  educators  recruit,  train  and 
maintain  a  statewide  xolunteer  force  of 
approximately  1,500.  To  make  sure  that 
there  is  an  adequate  number  of  instructors 
to  provide  this  important  service,  wildlife 
educators  conduct  instructor  recruitment 
and  training  in  the  spring  months  to  pre- 
pare these  individuals  for  upcoming  stu- 
dent courses.  These  courses  are  offered 
both  to  the  general  public  and  within  the 
school  systems.  The  majority  of  student 
courses  take  place  in  the  fall  to  coincide 
with    the    coming    of    hunting    season. 


Wildlife  educators  maintain  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  with  their  volunteers  to 
make  sure  these  individuals  have  the  nec- 
essary equipment  and  training  to  provide 
hunter  education  to  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons recjuiring  certification  yearly.  Since 
the  introduction  of  this  program,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hunting  related  incidents  in  Louisiana. 

Another  important  aspect  of  conserva- 
tion education  is  realized  in  the  field  of 
aquatic  education.  Many  citizens  of  our 
state  take  to  Louisiana  waterways  each 
year  to  enjoy  fishing,  boating  and  other 
water-related  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Wildlife  edticators  conduct  fishing  clinics 
statewide  as  well  as  train  volunteers  to  do 
the  same.  Many  clinics  are  taught  through 
4-H  clubs  and  community  organizations. 
Fishing  clinics  introduce  youngsters  and 
adults  to  the  sport  of  fishing  and  cover 
such  topics  as  fish  identification,  safety  on 
the  water,  sporting  ethics,  casting,  knot 
tying  and  lure  selection.  These  clinics  not 
only  show  people  how  to  fish  but  also 
teach  the  importance  of  protecting  aquatic 
habitats  for  future  generations  by  stressing 
outdoor  ethics  and  responsibility  toward 
the  environment. 

LDWF  education  programs  also  pro- 
vide an  identification  guide  to  common 
freshwater  and  saltwater  fish  in  Louisiana, 
packets  of  sport  fishing  lures  and  rod  and 
reel  loaner  programs  in  certain  parish 
library  systems. 

In  addition  to  providing  fishing  pro- 
grams for  the  public,  wildlife  educators 
work  closely  with  teachers  to  provide 
aquatic  education  in  the  school  system. 
Teachers  are  provided  free  of  charge  with 
activity-oriented  workbooks  for  classroom 
use.  These  workbooks  allow  students  to 
learn  about  fish  and  their  environments  in 
a  classroom  setting. 

Let's  Go  Fishing  is  an  activity  guide  for 
upper  elementary  school  students,  cover- 
ing such  topics  as  aquatic  environments, 
animals  that  occur  in  these  environments, 
food  chains  and  how  to  fish  for  sport. 

Fishing  For  Fun  is  an  activity  guide  for 
kindergarten  through  third  grades  intro- 
ducing youngsters  to  fish  identification, 
foods,  habitat  and  fishing  skills. 

To  complement  the  classroom  work, 
teachers  may  arrange  to  have  their  stu- 
dents brought  into  the  field  for  a  hands-on 
learning  experience  in  aqviatic  education. 
While  most  aquatic  education  activities 
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Right:  An  LDWF 

educator  shows  deer 

jawbones  to  a  group  of 

hunter  education 

participants. 


LDWF's  aquatic 

and  hunter  education 

programs  strive  to 

provide  not  only 

useful  skills  but  also  to 

foster  a  sense  of 

stewardship  of 

Louisiana's  abundant 

natural  resources. 


take  place  in  the  spring, 
wildlife  educators  are  in 
constant  motion  pro- 
viding schools  with 
workbooks,  arranging 
fishing  clinics  and  visit- 
ing schools  to  conduct 
education  programs. 

Hatchery  educa- 
lion  is  another  impor- 
tant part  of  aquatic  edu- 
cation. The  depart- 
ment's Booker  Fowler 
Hatchery  is  a  state-of- 
the-art  facility  that  con- 
tains an  educational 
component  used  to 
teach  hatchery  educa- 
tion. Wildlife  educators 
provide  guided  tours  to 
the  public,  teachers  and 
students  to  explain 
hatchery  operations. 
Workshops  and  clinics  are  offered  to  teach- 
ers and  school  stucients  along  with  trauiing 
materials  to  reinforce  the  important  role 
that  hatcheries  play  in  the  management  of 
Louisiana's  fisheries  resources.  Aquatic 
education  in  the  school  system  has  been  an 
important  goal  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

LDWF  wildlife  educators  understand 
that  for  every  teacher  they  can  train,  that 
teacher  in  turn  opens  up  a  wider  audience 
of  students  who  receive  the  department's 
conservation  message.  Workshops  on  sub- 
jects such  as  coastal  ecology,  waterfowl 
management,  black  bear  management  and 
herpetology  provide  teachers  with  the 
resources   and   information   to   bring    the 
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kiiowledge  of  Louisiana's  natural  heritage 
back  into  the  classroom. 

Marsh  Maneu\'ers  is  another  highly 
regarded  program  offered  by  LDWF.  This 
course  is  an  intensive  three-day  wetlands 
education  camp  where  senior  4-H  students 
can  learn  about  the  state's  coastal  wetlands 
first-hand.  They  are  introduced  to  the  sub- 
tle and  dynamic  forces  at  work  in 
Louisiana's  coastal  marshes  in  a  way  that 
leaves  a  lasting  and  positive  impression. 

Other  methods  of  providing  conserva- 
tion education  through  informal  means  are 
used  to  accomplish  the  department's  mis- 
sion. Educational  displays  at  sports 
shows,  career  days,  conventions  and  sym- 
posiums are  used  to  spread  the  word  of 
conservation  education.  Wildlife  educa- 
tors are  often  called  upon  to  give  informa- 
tion at  civic  club  gatherings  and  local  gov- 
ernment meetings.  They  also  assist  with 
educational  programs  with  such  groups  as 
Boy  Scouts,  4-H  and  many  others. 

In  addition  to  hunter  and  aquatic  educa- 
tion programs,  wildlife  educators  conduct 
many  other  programs  that  strive  to  intro- 
duce people  to  different  outdoor  recre- 
ational activities.  Programs  such  as 
Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman  (BOW)  and 
FUN  Camp  (Families  Understanding 
Nature)  provide  the  public  with  opportu- 
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nities  to  spend  a  weekend  in  the  outdoors 
while  being  lead  through  various  outdoor 
skill  activities  by  the  department's  educa- 
tion staff.  These  camps  allow  people  to 
spend  quality  time  in  the  outdoors  while 
learning  new  skills  such  as  the  safe  use  of 
sporting  firearms,  fishing,  camping  and 
canoeing. 

For  example,  the  BOW  program,  held 
each  spring  at  an  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ty in  Pollock,  Louisiana,  offers  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  courses  for  participants.  Along  with 
a  number  of  courses  on  hunting,  fishing, 
boating  and  marks(wo)manship,  some  of 
the  most  popular  subjects  tackled  by  BOW 
instructors  are  backpacking,  campfire 
cooking,  outdoor  photography,  wildflower 
identification  and  birdwatching. 

The  working  world  of  a  wildlife  educa- 
tor is  a  constant  scheduling  of  educational 
programs  which  involve  many  hours  of 
coordination  in  order  to  produce  informa- 
tive, professional  results.  Wildlife  educa- 
tion involves  many  nights  and  weekends 
outside  of  normal  working  hours  and  time 
spent  away  from  home.  If  you  could  meet 
the  challenge  of  teaching  people  about 
Louisiana's  great  natural  resources  and 
enjoy  meeting  new  anci  interesting  and 
people,  the  field  of  wildlife  education  with 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  just  might  be  for  you. 


Photo  by  John  Sturgis 


LDWF's  wildlife  educators  bring 
wildlife  into  the  classroom  and  the  class- 
room out  into  the  great  Louisiana  out- 
doors. 

For  more  information  on  these  or  other 
programs,  contact  the  LDWF  Wildlife 
Division  at  225/765-2346.  ^ 

]oliii  Sturgis  is  an  LDWF  Education  Biologist 
Supervisor.  He  has  worked  for  the  department 
for  21  \/ears. 


LDWF  programs  such 
as  BOW  provide 
outdoor  skills  training 
to  non-traditional 
users  of  the  resource. 


A  TEACHER  SPEAKS... 

Excerpts  from  a  letter  oftliaiiks  written  by  Rhonda  Prest ridge,  a  classroom  teacher 
ami  volunteer  Hunter  Ed.  Instructor  at  Felloroship  Elementary  School  in  LaSalle  Parish. 

"From  these  workshops  I  have  gained  information  and  materials  to  incorporate  into  my  science  lessons.  From 
the  educators  my  students  have  learned  about  reptiles,  water  quality  and  wildlife  management,  just  to  name  a 
few. 

I  learned  so  much,  and  more  importantly  returned  to  the  classroom  totally  energized  about  teaching  out- 
door/environmental education. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  school  year  is  when  LDWF  sponsors  an  aquatic  workshop  near  our  school.  The 
students  actually  visit  a  pond  and  are  iiistructed  in  fishing  techniques  by  LDWF  employees. 

As  any  teacher  knows,  when  you  become  passionate  about  your  subject  matter,  your  students  will  become 
passionate,  too. 


I  cannot  stress  to  you  enough  how  much  of  an  impact  LDWF  programs  have  had  on  our  science  curriculum  at 
my  school.  It  shows  on  the  IOWA  scores  as  well  as  the  LEAP  test. 

But  the  most  important  thing  they  (my  students)  have  gained  cannot  be  measured  on  the  LEAP  test  and  this  is 
the  love  and  appreciation  they  have  discovered  for  our  beautiful  Louisiana." 


B 
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MANAGING 
WHm-TAILS 
IN  LOUISIANA 


Louisiana  WUdlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish, 

saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians  and  turtles. 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 

New  Mini  Poster  Sets 
5"  X  7"  on  waterproof  paper 
$7  per  set  (one  of  each  poster) 
SOLD  ONLY  IN  SETS. 


Managing 
Whitetails 
in  Louisiana 

$5 

WlLDLIJ:^ 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 

W^l^    NOW  ONLY  $5!! 


wee'.'. 


WOfiTll  W41K4JIMC 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full  color 

photographs  with 

scientific  and 

common  names. 

Bat  facts  listed  on 

the  back.  Bat  house 

instructions  included. 

$2.50 


Folded  ■ 
Rolled  - 


-  $11  each 
$12  each 


Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Six  full  color  maps  indicate 
offshore  /  inshore  rig 
locations,  launches,  marinas, 
fishing  tips  and 
species  identification. 

#1-Venice  to  Fourchon 
#2-Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 
#3-Lake  Pontchartrain  to 

Chandeleur  Sound 
#4-Sabine  Pass  to 

White  Lake 
#5-White  Lake  to 

Atchafalaya  Bay 
#6-TX/LA  coast  to 

LA /MS  coast 


Item 

Quantity 

Price 

MERCHANDISE 
Order  Form 

S 

Sub-total 

&  H  (see  chart) 

Additional  5%  tc 

Tax  (4%  for  LA  residents) 

IX  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

TOTAL  amount  due 

Ship  to: 

Name 

Address. 

City 

Zip 


DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


State 


Daytime  Phone, 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

,   Check/Money  Order        \ \   Mastercard 

I     I  VISA  O    American  Express 


Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 

Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01  -$30.00 

$5.25 

$.m01  -  $45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01  -  $65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01  -  $95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conscrvarionist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouse.  LA  70898 


Allow  1-2  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


2005  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar 


Each  month  features 
spectacular  views  of 
Louisiana  waterways 
and  items  of  interest  for 
outdoor  lovers. 
$8 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year 

with  36  pages  of  full  color 

photographs  and  informative 

articles  on  fishing,  hunting 

and  outdoor  activities. 


liljM: 


2005  CalendiM 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters: 

Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana 

Birds  (1999),  Louisiana  Wildflowers 

(2000)  and  Butterflies  of  Southern 

Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 
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Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)         $20 

(Use  magazine  order  form) 


LA'S  Biggest 
Fish  Story 


Building  and 

Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 

Easy-to-follow  instructions 

and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to 

house  dozens  of  species.  Great 

craft  ideas  for  scouts,  students  or 

anyone  who  wants  to  bring 

wildlife  into  the  back  yard. 

$2.50 


NEW!  WMAMaps 

Six  different  heavy  duty 

maps  available:  Wax  Delta, 

Pass  A  LoLitre,  Pointe  Aux 

Chenes,  Three  Rivers,  Red 

River  and  Boeuf  wildlife 

management  areas. 

$5  each 


Louisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


1  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  (12  issues) 

S20.00 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

1 

TOTAL 

$12.48 

TOTAL 

S20.80 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


1  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  ( 12  issues) 

$20.00 

'■■''■:...' 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

■M; 

TOTAL 

$12,48 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Gift  giver: 

Name  

Address  — 


City-State-Zip 
Phone  


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I      I      CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
I      I      CREDIT  CARD 

I      !      BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  ndd  4",'.  tax. 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit  card, 
please  complete  the  following: 

I     j  Visa       Q    Mastercard     : AniEx 

Acct.  No.:   

Expiration:  

Signature:   

Total  amount:  ^ 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouae,  LA  70898 


the  evolving  role  ofwildlire  and  fisheries  enforcement  agents 


Gobblers 

By  Lt.  Col.  Keith  LaCaze 


Louisiana's  spring  wild  turkey  sea- 
son kicks  off  in  areas  A,  B  and  C 
on  March  25.  Area  A  will  close  on 
April  24,  area  B  on  April  17  and  area  C 
on  April  3.  Statewide  private  land 
youth  hunt  dates  are  March  19  and  20 
in  areas  A,  B  and  C. 

Check  the  2005  Louisiana  Turkey 
Hunting  Regulations  brochure  for 
descriptions  of  the  three  turkey  hunt- 
ing areas  and  additional  information, 
regulations  and  license  requirements. 
Legal  shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  after 
sunset.  The  daily  limit  requires  that  one 
gobbler  and  no  more  than  two  gob- 
blers may  be  taken  per  season.  The 
taking  of  hens  (including  bearded 
hens)  is  prohibited. 

Pursuit  of  the  wild  turkey  is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  hunts  around. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  also  associated  with 
a  high  number  of  hunting  accidents, 
specifically  those  where  hunters  mis- 
take other  hunters  for  turkeys.  Some  of 
these  accidents  have  resulted  in  death 
and  injury. 

Turkey  hunting  combines  factors 
that  can  create  a  nearly  perfect  recipe 
for  an  accidental  shooting.  Turkey 
hunters  are  heavily  camouflaged.  They 
sit  on  the  ground  in  a  concealed  posi- 
tion and  imitate  turkey  calls.  Along  with 
these  factors,  add  the  excitement  gen- 
erated by  the  belief  that  the  game  is 
close.  The  hunter  is  struggling  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  elusive  bird  and 
knows  he  will  not  have  much  time  to 
shoot  because  this  bird  is  QUICK! 

As  a  result,  hunters  who  are  set  up 
and  calling  get  shot  by  other  hunters 
who  believe  they  are  stalking  a  turkey. 
A  slight  movement  is  seen  and  a  snap 
shot  is  made.  Or  a  hunter  is  walking 
through  the  woods  and  another  hunter 
hears  his  footsteps.  Movement  is 
spotted  and  the  walking  hunter  is  mis- 
taken for  game. 

In  at  least  one  accident  in 
Louisiana,  a  successful  hunter  as 
walking  through  the  woods  with  !s 
gobbler  slung  over  his  shoulder  o 
freshly   killed    bird's   wings   were    in 
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motion  and  the  flapping  was  spied  by 
another  hunter  When  he  fired  at  the 
movement,  the  first  hunter  was  shot 
in  the  side,  arm  and  neck.  Luckily,  he 
survived. 

If  some  basic  hunter  safety  rules 
are  followed,  accidents  will  be  avoid- 
ed. First,  always  identify  your  target. 
Mistaking  hunters  for  game  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  accidental 
shooting.  If  you  think  a  bird  is 
approaching,  wait  until  it  is  in  the 
clear,  positively  identified  and  in 
range.  Never  fire  at  movement  or 
glimpses  of  red,  white  or  blue. 
Remember,  only  gobblers  are  legal  for 
harvest  in  Louisiana. 

Be  sure  of  what  is  beyond  the  tar- 
get. Particularly  when  hunting  in  a 
two-man  setup  or  near  other  hunters. 
A  typical  two-man  turkey  setup  has 
the  shooter  placed  30  yards  or  so  in 
front  of  the  caller.  The  hunter  who 
plans  to  shoot  the  gobbler  must  be 
absolutely  sure  of  his  partner's  loca- 
tion before  firing. 

Never  stalk  what  you  believe  to  be  a 
turkey,  based  on  hearing  turkey  calls.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  stalk  within 
shotgun  range  of  this  wary,  sharp-eyed 
bird.  Attempting  to  do  so  will  only 
result  in  frustration.  It  is  also  the  cause 
of  many  hunting  accidents. 

Both  the  stalker  and  the  calling 
hunter  are  in  danger  of  being  shot  and 
the  stalker  may  ruin  the  hunt  for  the 
caller.  When  set  up  and  calling  a 
turkey,  keep  an  eye  out  for  anyone 
who  may  be  sneaking  toward  your 
position.  This  is  even  more  important 
when  using  turkey  decoys.  If  you  do 
see  someone  approaching,  immedi- 
ately make  your  presence  known  by 
speaking  to  them. 

When  moving  through  the  woods, 
try  to  stay  in  open  areas  where  visibili- 
ty is  good.  Although  not  required  by 
law,  hunter  orange  is  a  good  idea. 
When  carrying  a  harvested  bird,  the 
turkey  should  be  placed  in  an  orange 
mesh  bag  sold  at  sporting  goods 
stores  or  concealed  in  a  hunting  vest. 

A  little  courtesy  will  also  prevent 
hunting  tragedies.  Many  accidents 
occur  when  two  or  more  people  are 
after  the  same  turkey.  If  someone  else 
has  i.lready  set  up  on  a  gobbler,  move 
on  to  another  location.  Put  yourself  in 
the  other  fellow's  boots.  Imagine  work- 
ing a  bird  and  having  someone  come 
in  and  fouling  up  your  hunt. 


Turkeys  are  very  vulnerable  to  bait 
and  baiting  violations  are  all  too  com- 
mon during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  problem  has  been  exacerbated  in 
recent  years  by  the  number  of  deer 
feeders  prevalent  on  hunting  leases. 
Many  hunters  keep  these  feeders  in 
operation  year-round,  which  can  have 
dire  consequences  during  turkey  sea- 
son. These  feeding  sites  are  baited 
areas  where  turkeys  may  not  be  hunt- 
ed. 

Wildlife  enforcement  agents  are  fre- 
quently asked  what  constitutes  bait.  A 
baited  area  is  defined  as  any  area 
where  corn,  wheat  or  other  feed  capa- 
ble of  luring  or  attracting  turkeys  is 
directly  or  indirectly  placed,  exposed, 
deposited,  distributed  or  scattered. 
Such  areas  remain  baited  for  15  days 
following  complete  removal  of  all  such 
corn,  wheat  or  other  feed. 

It  is  important  for  hunters  to  under- 
stand the  15-day  rule.  Many  people 
incorrectly  believe  that  turning  off  an 
automatic  feeder  or  emptying  a  self- 
feeder  a  day  or  two  before  the  hunt 
makes  the  area  legal  for  hunting. 
Remember,  the  feed  has  to  be  com- 
pletely gone  for  15  days  before  the 
area  may  be  hunted.  To  be  safe,  turn 
feeders  off  or  clear  away  any  feed  at 
least  three  weeks  before  hunting  the 
area.  Then  check  the  area  carefully 
before  hunting. 

Food  plots  or  agricultural  fields  with 
clover,  wheat,  millet  or  other  feed  pres- 
ent as  a  result  of  being  grown  on  the 
field  are  legal  for  hunting  so  long  as  the 
grain  has  not  been  removed  from  the 
field  and  later  brought  back  into  the 
field.  Again,  check  these  areas  thor- 
oughly before  hunting  to  be  sure  no 
additional  feed  has  been  placed  at  the 
location. 

When  hunting  wooded  areas,  keep 
bait  in  mind  as  well.  Old  woods  roads 
and  open  ridges  are  common  bait 
sites.  Areas  where  turkeys  have  obvi- 
ously been  scratching  and  feeding 
should  be  closely  examined  for  bait 
before  hunting.  Report  any  baited 
areas  immediately  to  a  wildlife  enforce- 
ment agent. 

Wild  turkeys  offer  a  challenging 
hunt.  As  responsible  hunters  we  must 
practice  the  rules  of  safety  and  adhere 
to  the  regulations.  We  are  thus  able  to 
create  a  safe  environment  for  our  fel- 
low hunters  and  conserve  our  wild 
turkeys,  the  greatest  of  game  birds. 


Salvador/Timken 


Salvador  Wildlife  Management 
Area  is  located  in  St.  Charles 
Parish,  along  the  northwestern 
shore  of  Lake  Salvador  about  12 
miles  southwest  of  New  Orleans.  It 
was  acquired  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  in  1968  and  includes 
approximately  30,000  acres. 

Access  is  limited  to  boat  travel 
and  is  primarily  by  way  of  three 
major  routes:  Bayou  Segnette  from 
Westwego  into  Lake  Cataouatche, 
then  west  to  area;  Sellers  Canal  to 
Bayou  Verrett  into  Lake 
Cataouatche,  then  west  to  area;  or 
via  Bayou  Des  Allemands. 
Accessibility  into  the  interior  marsh- 
es is  excellent  through  the  many 
canals,  bayous  and  ditches  on  the 
area. 

The  area  is  primarily  fresh  marsh 
with  many  ponds  scattered 
throughout.  Common  marsh  plants 
are  maiden  cane,  cattail,  bull  tongue 
and  numerous  aquatic  plants. 
Several  large  stands  of  cypress  tim- 


ber are  evident  in  the  northern  por- 
tions. These  stands  of  trees  grow  on 
old  natural  stream  levees  which 
were  once  distributary  channels  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Game  species  include  waterfowl, 
deer,  rabbits,  scjuirrels,  rails, 
gallinules  and  snipe.  Furbearing 
animals  present  are  mink,  nutria, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  opossum  and 
otter.  Salvador  supports  a  large 
population  of  alligators  and  pro- 
vides nesting  habitat  for  the  endan- 
gered Bald  Eagle. 

Excellent  freshwater  fishing  is 
available  on  Salvador.  Bass,  bream, 
crappie,  catfish,  drum  and  garfish 
are  abundant.  Commercial  fishing 
is  prohibited. 

Non-consumptive  forms  of  recre- 
ation available  are  boating,  nature 
study  and  picnicking. 

The  Timken  Wildlife 

Management  Area  is  a  3,000-acre 
marsh  island  that  is  leased  by  the 
department  from  the  City  Park 
Commission  of  New  Orleans.    The 
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area  is  identified  as  Couba  Island  on 
maps;  however,  it  has  been  named 
the  Timken  WMA  after  the  former 
landowner  who  donated  it  to  New 
Orleans.  The  area  is  located  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Salvador  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

Like  Salvador  WMA,  Timken 
WMA  consists  of  fresh  to  intermedi- 
ate marsh  and  provides  excellent 
habitat  for  waterfowl,  furbearers 
and  alligators. 

Special  regulations  apply  to  all 
wildlife  management  areas.  For 
current  comprehensive  information 
regarding  WMA  season  dates  and 
regulations,  visit  the  LDWF  website 
at  wlf.Ioiiisiniia.gov. 

For  more  information  on 
Salvador/Timken  WMA,  contact 
the  New  Iberia  wildlife  office  at 
337/373-0032  or  the  Region  8  office 
at  504/568-5885.  Maps  of  this  and 
other  WMAs  can  also  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  LDWF  Library  at 
225/765-2918  or  2000  Quail  Drive, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70808. 
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LOWA  Adds  New  Species 
to  Louisiana  State  Fish  Records 


The  Fish  Records 
Committee  for  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  (LOWA)  has 
announced  two  new 
species  entries  for  the 
Louisiana  State  Fish 
Records  for  2005. 

"Starting  in  January  of 
2005  the  Louisiana  State 
Fish  Records  will  accept 
applications  for  both  gray 
triggerfish  {Balistes 

capriscus)  and  smallmouth 
buffalo  {Ictiobus  bubalis)" 
stated  Bill  Ford,  LOWA 
Fish  Records  Chairman. 

Ford  went  on  to  say  that 
"the  new  categories  were 
added    to    create    more 


many  catfish  species  as 
freshwater  big  game  fish. 

The  gray  triggerfish  is 
becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  snapper  and 
grouper  fisherman  and  is 
frequently  a  targeted 
species  by  these  offshore 
anglers.  Considered  an 
ideal  light  tackle  fish,  the 
gray  triggerfish  is  excellent 
and  delicious  table  fare. 
Weighing  anywhere  from 
four  to  10  pounds,  this 
bountiful  fish  can  put  up 
quite  a  fight  as  they  turn 
themselves  against  the 
angle  of  retrieve. 

LOWA  has  been  the 
official   custodian   of  the 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  National  Conservation  Training  Center  Image  Library 

opportunity  for  the  aver-      Louisiana       State       Fish 


age   angler  to   be   in   the 
records  book." 

Smallmouth  buffalo 
(shown  above)  is  a  first 
cousin  to  the  bigmouth 
buffalo  and  is  often  target- 
ed by  freshwater  anglers 
for  its  sweet,  although 
"boney"  white,  meat. 
Known  as  a  "razorback" 
due  to  its  highly  arched 
back,  this  spunky  fish 
ranks  with  its  cousin  and 
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Records  since  the  1950s. 
To  review  records  and 
download  applications, 
anglers  should  visit 
vjvjw. rodnreel.com. 
Records  can  also  be 
viewed  at  www.louisianas- 
portsman.     com  and 

www./aouf doors. com.  For 
more  •nf^rmation,  anglers 
■n  e-m&  ■  the  LOWA  Fish 
Records  Committee  at 
fishrecords'Wyahoo.  com . 


LDWF  Stocks  Bass 
Fingerlings  in  Red  River 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
stocked  the  Red  River  with 
phase  2  Florida  large- 
mouth  bass  fingerlings  in 
a  coordinated  effort 
with  the  Red  River 
Waterways  Commission  to 
improve  and  enhance  the 
bass  population  in  the 
state  waterbody.  The  fish 
were  deposited  on 
Wednesday,  December  8, 
2004.  There  were  five 
release  locations  along  the 
river,  between  Shreveport 
and  Alexandria. 

The  LDWF  Inland 
Fisheries  Division  has 
been  very  successful  with 
its  recent  fish  stockings. 
Over  the  last  three  years, 
approximately  498,000 
phase  1  and  phase  2  fin- 
gerlings have  been 
stocked  into  the  five  pools 
of  the  Red  River 
Waterway.  Many  of  these 
fish  will  spawn  for  the  first 
time  in  late  spring  and 
early      summer.  For 

Wednesday's  stocking, 
approximately  58,000  fin- 


gerlings were  distributed. 
That  equates  to  11,600 
fish  per  landing. 

The  five  landings  used 
were:  Broulliette  Landing 
off  La.  Hwy  452,  Fort 
Buhlow  Landing  off  US  71 
(Business)  near  Pineville, 
St.  Maurice  Landing  off  US 
71  in  town  of  Maurice, 
Coushatta  Landing  off  US 
84,  Clarks  Landing  located 
near  Elm  Grove. 

The  fish  were  delivered 
by  Dunn's  Fish  Farms  to 
the  St.  Maurice  Landing 
early  Wednesday  morning. 
LDWF  tanker  trucks  were 
loaded  with  the  fish  and 
sent  to  the  different  land- 
ings. 

This  release  was  a  col- 
laborative effort  between 
LDWF  the  Red  River 
Waterway  Commission 
and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Foundation. 
The  RRWC  donated 
$50,000  to  the  foundation, 
who  used  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  fingerlings  from 
Dunn's  Fish  Farms  in 
Monroe,  Arkansas. 


Update  on  Louisiana 
Mallard  Telemetry  Project 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF),  Ducks  Unlimited 
(DU),  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS) 
and  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey's  (USGS) 

Cooperative  Wildlife 

Research  Unit  at  LSU  has 
begun  announcing  the 
results  of  a  two-year  proj- 
ect document  ing  local 
and  long-range  move- 
ments of  mallards  to  deter- 
mine the  types  of  habitats 
used  and  develop  esti- 
mates of  survival  rates  of 
mallard  hens  wintering  in 
the  south.  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  donated  air- 
plane and  pilot  time. 

As  of  the  first  week  in 
January,  researchers  had 
marked  91  mallard  hens  in 
northeast  Louisiana  and 
60  in  southwest  marshes. 

The  northeast  mallards 
were  marked  earlier  than 
those  in  the  south,  and 
hunters  in  north  Louisiana 
and  southern  Arkansas 
have  taken  six  of  those.  Of 


the  remaining  85  radio- 
marked  mallards,  78 
remain  in  the  region  and 
seven  could  not  be  locat- 
ed. There  was  less  move- 
ment than  expected  during 
the  cold  weather  around 
Christmas  with  only  some 
limited  movements  of  mal- 
lards both  to  the  east  and 
south  (60  miles).  Many  of 
the  60  mallards  marked  in 
coastal  marshes  have 
been  captured  recently,  so 
have  had  less  exposure. 

So  far  in  the  south 
hunters  have  taken  two 
mallards;  predators  have 
killed  four  Most  of  these 
ducks  are  flying  one  to  five 
miles  from  roost  sites  to 
apparently  feed  in  rice 
fields  and  marshes. 

Hunters  that  harvest 
ducks  with  transmitters 
should  report  these  to  the 
toll-free  phone  number 
located  on  the  underside 
of  the  transmitter  A 
reward  will  be  provided. 
For  more  information,  con- 
tact Robert  Helm  at 
225/765-2358. 


LDWF  and  USFWS  Partner  to 
Benefit  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker 


The  endangered  red-cock- 
aded  woodpecker  (RCW) 
has  a  brighter  future  in 
Louisiana  thanks  to  an 
agreement  among  private 
landowners,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS). 

A  new  statewide  Safe 
Harbor  conservation 

agreement  gives  both 
agencies  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide private  landowners 
protection  when  they 
agree  to  voluntarily  man- 
age their  property  for 
RCWs. 

Landowners  enrolled  in 
the  program  can  choose 
one  or  more  land  manage- 
ment strategies  including 
forest  management,  hard- 
wood removal,  prescribed 
burning,  cavity  manage- 
ment and  woodpecker 
population  management. 
In  return,  participating 
landowners  have  regulato- 
ry assurances  on  lands 
that  are  currently  not 
inhabited  by  RCWs  and 
are  not  expected  to 
become  inhabited  without 
the  new  management 
strategies.  Existing  popu- 
lations of  the  species  will 
be  managed  under  the 
plan,  and  it  is  expected 
that  their  numbers  will 
increase  on  private  lands. 

"We  look  forward  to 
developing  long  term  part- 
nerships with  landowners 
to   conserve  this   endan- 


gered species,"  said 
LDWF  Secretary  Dwight 
Landreneau. 

Through  this  Statewide 
Safe  Harbor  Agreement, 
the  USFWS  and  LDWF 
hope  to  retain  currently 
occupied  nesting  and  for- 
aging habitat;  increase 
RCW  groups  through  the 
installation  of  artificial 
nesting  and  roosting  cavi- 
ties; create  and  augment 
groups  of  RCW  through 
relocation  of  surplus  juve- 
niles to  other  acceptable 
sites;  increase  habitat 
connectivity  through  habi- 
tat enhancement,  restora- 
tion, and/or  creation 
efforts;  and  provide  incen- 
tives for  private  landown- 
ers to  adopt  management 
practices. 

RCWs  once  ranged 
from  eastern  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  to  Florida  and 
north  to  New  Jersey. 
Remaining  populations  in 
southeastern  pine  forests 
are  fragmented  and  isolat- 
ed. RCW  populations  have 
declined  because  of  habi- 
tat destruction,  alteration, 
and  fragmentation;  lack  of 
beneficial  habitat  manage- 
ment; and  the  effects  of 
demographic  isolation. 
The  absence  of  natural 
fires  that  once  perpetuated 
open  pine  habitat  has  lead 
to  extensive  midstory 
encroachment,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  threat 
to  woodpecker  popula- 
tions rangewide. 
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Big  Bass  Do  Eat  Flies 

I  have  been  told  by  folks  who  are 
supposed  to  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  catch  a  five-pound  largemouth 
bass  on  a  fly  than  a  five-pound  brown 
trout.  I  wouldn't  know  for  sure,  since 
I've  never  caught  a  five-pound  brown 
trout. 

That  could  have  been  the  result  of 
not  fishing  where  or  how  most  of 
those  celebrated  trophies  are  normal- 
ly taken  during  my  years  of  prospect- 
ing high-lonesome  waters.  I  am  sure 
that  the  "where  part"  of  the  equation  is 
also  the  reason  why  the  prestigious 
fly-caught  five-pound  bass  avoided 
me  for  so  long.  During  much  of  my  life 
five-pounders  and  larger  were  rare 
enough  for  even  conventional-fishing 
anglers;  if  anyone  had  a  really  strong 
desire  to  catch  a  big  one,  he  or  she 
went  to  Florida.  I  assuredly  caught  a 
lot  of  nice  bass  on  flies  hereabouts, 
but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  a  big  one 
never  even  saw  my  flies. 

That's  because  northern  large- 
mouths  don't  typically  reach  the  size 
of  even  the  mediocre  aliens  which 
now  flourish  in  their  lost  world.  They 
also  feed  for  most  of  the  year  in  water 
not  too  conducive  to  fly  fishing, 
whereas  riverine  brown  trout  regularly 
get  big  and  are  frequently  found  in 
places  which  can  be  effectively 
prospected  with  flies.  The  reason 
those  fish  have  attained  "celebrated" 
status  is  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
they  can  get  pretty  smart! 

Bass  don't,  and  those  that  live  in 
lakes  often  exhibit  the  intelligence  of  a 
plastic  worm.  The  guy  who  has  fly 
fished  for  them  for  40  years  without 
catching  a  five-pounder  is  only  prov- 
ing the  point  of  how  difficult  it  is — not 
because  of  the  fish  itself  but  because 
of  its  surroundings  and  how  he  is  try- 
ing to  catch  it. 

In  early  years  I  did  a  lot  of  fly  fishing 
on  Lake  Bistineau.  Its  relatively  shal- 
low, shaded,  grassy  water  and  abun- 
dant prey  should  have  combined  to 
produce  lots  of  big  native  bass. 
Perhaps  it  did.  but  you  couldn't  prove 
it  by  me!  Bistineau  gave  me  a  lot  of  fly- 
caught   bass,    including   a   few   nice 
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Pete  Cooper  Jr. 

ones,  but  up  until  the  time  Barbara 
and  I  moved  to  the  Delta — and  over 
the  following  27  years  of  fly  fishing 
there  and  in  other  places — I  never  saw 
a  sign  of  a  big  one. 

1994  was  the  most  significant  fly- 
fishing year  of  my  life.  Within  it  I 
accounted  for  a  lot  of  "firsts"  and 
"biggests"  in  the  world  of  Louisiana's 
saltwater  fly  fishing.  Most  of  the 
events  were  covered  in  various  media, 
and  eventually  curious  fly  fishermen 
from  around  the  state  began  asking 
me  to  present  seminars  about  it  all. 
One  such  group — Shreveport's  North 
Louisiana  Fly  Fishers — invited  me  to 
give  the  program  at  their  April  1995 
meeting.  To  sweeten  the  deal,  a  cou- 
ple of  members  offered  me  a  fly-fish- 
ing trip  to  Lake  Bistineau. 

We  began  fishing  in  early  after- 
noon, working  the  trees  on  the  back- 
side of  the  Pin  Oak  Flats — a  favohte 
part  of  the  lake  during  my  younger 
years.  Eventually  we  came  upon  a 
small  brake  of  tightly-grouped  pond 
cypresses.  While  moving  around  its 
perimeter,  I  noticed  a  fallen  limb  which 
was  just  different  enough  from  its  sur- 
roundings to  possibly  be  good  struc- 
ture. So  I  cast  at  it  and  made  a  slight 
error  in  elevation,  draping  the  fly  and  a 
couple  of  feet  of  leader  across  a  small 
branch.  As  I  began  to  slowly  raise  the 
fly,  which  had  softly  impacted  the 
water's  surface,  there  was  a  huge 
swirt  beneath  it.  Then,  after  lifting  the 
fly  a  bit  more  and  having  become 
somewhat  shaky  from  the  fear  of 
snagging  it  on  the  branch,  I  gave  the 
line  a  short,  sharp  jerk.  The  popper 
then  flipped  over  the  branch  and  land- 
ed in  the  water  at  almost  the  exact 
point  of  its  initial  contact! 

I'll  tell  you  this;  I  couldn't  do  that 
again  so  precisely  for  all  the  fly  rods  at 
On'tsl  Nevertheless,  the  popper  float- 
ed there  for  roughly  half  a  second 
before  it  was  engulfed,  and  when  I 
saw  just  how  big  the  fish  was,  I  really 
got  shaky!  But  somehow  it  stayed  out 
of  the  peppergrass  and  away  from  the 
trees,  and  I  soon  lipped  it,  got  some 
pictures  of  it,  measured  it  and  then 
released  it.  It  "taped"  a  tad  more  than 


five  pounds,  and  since  the  aliens  were 
just  beginning  to  be  introduced  into 
Bistineau,  I  had  faith  it  was  a  native.  I 
was  ecstatic! 

Now  if  you  are  not  as,  uh,  puristic 
as  I  was  back  then,  you  might  feel  a 
five-pound  bass  is  a  five-pound  bass, 
no  matter  how  it  wears  its  genes.  Not 
long  after  the  capture  of  the  big  native 
fish  I  began  to  see  the  merit  in  that 
pragmatic  assumption — oh  all  right,  I 
started  hearing  about  the  monsters  in 
the  Caernarvon  canals  and  got  the 
hots  to  catch  one  on  a  fly!  Problem 
was,  I  had  neither  knowledge  of  the 
place  nor  a  suitable  boat. 

But  I  soon  learned  my  friend  Bubby 
had  both! 

That  surprised  me  a  little.  Over  sev- 
eral years  of  fly  fishing  for  reds  togeth- 
er, I  don't  think  either  of  us  had  men- 
tioned our  fondness  for  bass  fishing, 
but  we  began  to  make  occasional 
trips  to  Caernarvon.  During  the  first 
ones  we  caught  some  nice  ones,  but 
as  had  been  the  case  for  most  of  my 
life,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  big  one, 
even  in  this  world  of  the  aliens. 

"Have  faith,"  he  would  say.  "We'll 
get  'em  next  spring." 

The  day  dawned  cloudy,  chilly  and 
breezy — not  the  best  for  fly  fishing, 
but  the  fish  were  active.  We  caught 
several  fair  ones  before  Bubby  stuck 
the  first  big  one.  On  a  Boga-grip  it 
weighed  about  five  and  a  quarter 
pounds.  I  burned  some  film  on  it — 
feeling  all  the  while  that  the  odds  of 
seeing  another  like  it  that  day  were  zip 
to  zero — and  then  he  released  it. 

Surprise,  surprise!  Less  than  an 
hour  later  I  got  one  that  weighed  five 
pounds,  10  ounces,  the  second 
largest  I  ever  caught  on  anything  and 
my  biggest  on  a  fly — but  just  barely! 
Because  not  long  thereafter  my  mind 
was  completely  blown  by  the  capture 
of  another  weighing  five  pounds,  eight 
ounces!  And  the  thought  that  both 
were  probably  aliens  never  crossed 
my  mind!  Two  prestigious  fly-caught 
largemouth  bass  in  one  morning — do 
you  think  I  was  one  proud  puppy? 

I  must  confess  that  I  still  remind 
certain  trout-fishing  friends  that  I  now 
have  claim  to  three  of  those  exempla- 
ry trophies.  I  don't  know  what  the 
equivalent  in  five-pound  brown  trout 
would  be,  but  I  know  my  trout-fishing 
friends  are  getting  tired  of  me  asking 
them.  And  they  haven't  heard  the  last 
of  it,  either! 
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Duck  Breast  with  Balsamic  Glaze 


Marinade: 

6  (8oz.)  duck  breast  filets 

2  tsp.  coriander,  ground 

2  tsp.  cumin 

1  tsp.  cloves,  ground 

1  tsp.  allspice, 

ground 

2  shallots,  minced 
1  tsp.  garlic,  minced 
4  Tbsp.  cottonseed 

oil 

Balsamic  Glaze: 
1  c.  shallots,  chopped 
1  c.  white  wine 
1  c.  fresh  rosemary, 
chopped 

1  c.  balsamic  vinegar 

2  Tbsp.  butter 
Salt  and  pepper  to 

taste 

Score  ciuck  breast  skin  at 
one-inch  intervals, 

being  careful  not  to  cut 
into     meat.  Rotate 

breast,  score  again,  mak- 
ing a  criss-cross  pattern. 
Combine  spices,  tossing 
lightly.  Add  shallots 
and  oil  to  spices  and  stir. 
Pour  marinade  over 
duck  breasts  to  coat 
well.  Cover  and  mari- 
nate in  refrigerator  for 
20  minutes. 

Remove  duck  from 
marinade.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Over 
medium-low  heat,  cook 
breasts,  skin  side  down. 


for  about  eight  to  12  minutes  or 
until  fat  is  rendered  and  skin  is  crisp 
and  brown.  Turn  breast  over  and 
cook  one  to  two  minutes.  Finish 
cooking  in  375  degree  oven  for  eight 
to  10  minutes  or  until  internal  tem- 
perature reaches  160  degrees.  Let 
duck  rest  for  two  to  three  minutes 
before  slicing. 

Saute  shallots  until  tender.  Add 
white  wine  and  reduce  until  almost 
dry.  Add  rosemary  and  vinegar  and 
simmer  until  liquid  is  reduced  by 
half  and  will  coat  the  back  of  a 
spoon.  Strain.  Add  butter  to  the 
remaining  liquid.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

To  serve,  pipe  mashed  sweet 
potatoes  into  a  mound.  Arrange 
duck  around  potatoes  and  drizzle 
glaze  over  duck.  Garnish  with 
shredded  mirliton  slaw.   Serves  six. 
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Tasso  Shrimp  with  Mango  Butter 

24  (16-20  count)  shrimp,  peeled 

and  deveined,  tail  on 
24  1/2  inch  wide  strips  of  sliced 

tasso  ham 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
2  mangos,  peeled,  seeded,  diced 
2  oz.  heavy  cream 
1    oz.  white  wine 
1    lb.  unsalted  butter,  cut  into 

small  pieces 

Wrap  one  slice  of  tasso  arovmd  each 
shrimp  and  place  four  on  a  wooden 
skewer.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Over  a  hot  grill,  cook  about  two 
minutes  on  each  side  until  shrimp 
are  thoroughly  cooked. 

In  a  small  stainless  steel 
saucepan,  over  medium  heat,  com- 
bine mangos,  cream,  and  white 
wine.  Reduce  by  2/3. 
Slowly  add  butter,  con- 
stantly stirring  with  a 
whisk,  until  all  butter  has 
been  incorporated. 

Kemove  from  heat. 

To  serve,  divide  mango 
butter  between  six  plates. 
Add  two  tablespoons 
mango  salsa  to  center  of 
plate.  Remove  shrimp 
from  skewers  and  place 
four  on  each  plate. 
Garnish  with  a  sprig  of 
cilantro.  Serves  six. 

Mango  Salsa 

15-20  mango  slices, 

diced 
1-2  fire  roasted  red  bell 

peppers,  chopped 
1  small  purple  onion, 

chopped 
1    bunch  cilantro, 

chopped 
1  pinch  salt 
Juice  of  1  lime 
Splash  of  Tabasco 

riace  all  ingredients  in 
bowl  and  mix  well. 

Visit  Chef  Tcny  McDouuey 
at  Jnbnii'f  Restaiimiit  in 
Baton  Rouge. 
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